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THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 
(Continued from 3" §. ii. p. 423.) 

xv Junij [1594].— Thoms Creede. Entred 
for his copie a booke intituled The troublesom and 
herd adventures in love, with many fyne conceyted 
gonneties and pretty poemes, delightfull to the 
teader. Written in Turkey by R.C.. . . vj. 

[This translation of one of the Novelas Exemplares of 

antes does not seem to have made its appearance in 

int until 1652, 4to. The initials R. C. have been taken 

those of Richard Carew, of Antony; but they really 

belonged to Robert Codrington, who travelled in Turkey, 
aad resided for some time at Constantinople. ] : 

25 Junij. — Mr. Harrison, sen. Entred for his 
copie, &c. a booke entituled Orchestra, or a poeme 
of Daunsinge . : , vj’. 

[By Sir John Davys, who has sometimes been con- 
founded with the poor dull voluminous versifyer, “ John 
Davies of Hereford.” This distinguished wit and lawyer, 
who afterwards became Attorney-General for Ireland, was 
M earlier and later life, patronised by Lord Chancellor El- 

ere, and at Bridgewater House is preserved, perhaps, 
the only existing copy of the first edition of his Orchestra, 
L2mo, 1596, with the MS. sonnet presented with it to the 
then Master of the Rolls and Keeper of the Great Seal. 
The first edition varies materially from others, because 
Sir John Davys, having quarrelled with his friend Mar- 

Min 1597 or 1598, wished to recall what he had said in 
his praise in 1596. He also then omitted his tributes to 
the leading poets of the day, Spenser and Daniel, which 
We quote because they are not to be found elsewhere: Sir 


e . . . . . . . 


| 
John Davys, expressing his wish to elevate his language 
to a level with his subject, exclaims — 

“O, that I could old Gefferies Muse awake, 

Or borrow Colin’s fayre heroike stile, 

Or smooth my rimes with Delia's servant’s file!” 
“ Old Geffery ” is of course Chaucer; and it was in 1596 
that Spenser published the continuation of his Faery 
Queen, while Daniel’s Delia had at that date been several 
times reprinted. ] 

Mr. Harrison, Sen. Assigned over unto him 
from Richard Feild, in open Court holden this 
day, a book called Venus and Adonis . . . vj*. 

[A note appended to the above informs us that Shake- 
speare’s Venus and Adonis had been “before entred to 
Ric. Feild, 18 April, 1593,” and such, we have seen, was 
the fact. The 4to editions of 1593 and 1594 both bear 
Field’s name on the title-pages, and Harrison was not 
openly connected with the publication until the 8vo 
impression of 1596: it still bore the initials R. F., as those 
of the printer. 

26 Junij. — John Danter. Entred for his copie, 
&c. theis ballads followinge, viz. 

The newe married wife's fayringe . . . vj*. 

The Cuntry man’s welcome to Barthm. fayre v)*. 

A maydes lamentation for lack of a fayringe vj*. 

The wofull spectacle of the just Judgement of 
God shewed uppon a merchantes servant for his 
cruelty toward his owne M", beynge in poverty. 

vj". 

[ The three first ballads were published in anticipation 
of the commencement of Bartholomew Fair, then forming 
a sort of epoch in the incidents of the year. Of the fourth 
registration we know nothing. | 

xx° die Julij.— Tho. Creede. Enired for his 
copie, under thandes of the Wardens, Zhe lament- 
able Tragedie of Locrine, the eldest sonne of K. 
Brutus: discoursinge the warres of the Brittans, §e. 

vj*. 

[The date on the title-page of the old printed edition 
is 1595, where we are also told that it was “ Newly set 
foorth, overseene and corrected by W. 8.” Upon this 
authority it has been imputed to Shakespeare, while 
Greene’s and Peele’s hands are certainly visible in dif- 
ferent places. A copy was in the library of Heber con- 
taining the following very curious note in the hand- 
writing of Sir G. Bucke, Master of the Revels: “Chas. 
Tilney wrote [a] Tragedy of this matter he named 
‘Estrild’ [which] I think is this. It was [lost} by his 
death, and now some fellow hath published [it.] I made 
dumbe shewes for it, which I yet have. G. B.”— We 
believe that Charles Tilney was the original author of 
Locrine, and that, when it was acted, other dramatists, 
and possibly Shakespeare himself, made alterations in, 
and additions to it, in order to adapt it better to repre- 
sentation. ] 


2 Aug.—John Danter. Entred for his Copie, 
&e. a ballad intituled A call to Repentance to all 
true Englishe hartes —_— —_ oa oe vj". 

John Danter. Entred alsoe for his copie, &c. an 
other ballad entituled Bellin Duns Confession, 


ye. ° . . ° ° ° e ° vj J 


[Probably connected in subject with a former entry of 
May 16th in this year, which gave The life and death of 
Bellin Dun; that was by Thos. Gosson.] 
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| on the event, and from the last we learn that Merry’s 


viii. Aug.—John Danter. Entred for his copie, | 
&c. a ballad intituled Howe a blacksmith used the | *istet was implicated and executed. J 
rich farmers of Denmark for raisinge their corne. Tho. Millington, Tho. Gosson, Tho. Dason. 
vj*. | Entred for their copie, &c. a ballad entituled 
[Stow bears witness that the price of grain was at this Beche his ghoste, complayninge on the wofull mur- 
date unusually high, and this ballad was intended to be | der committed on him and Thomas Winchester, his 


a warning to corn-hoarders and merchants, who, as the | seryant . . Ss o + UA 
old Chronicler states ( Annales, 1279), had “ overmuch 3 September. — nae Mr. Windet. Entred for iis 
transported” the produce of the country. ] | Copie, &e. a booke entituled Willobye his avisa, or 

John Danter. Entred for his copie, &c. a ballad | the true picture of a modest maid and of a chast and 


intituled The cruell handlinge of one Nichis Bur- | constant wife . . «©. 6 6 e © 6 ee Bf 
fon, merchantailor of London, by the blody Spaniardes [ Willoby was no mean poet, especi: ally if we are to take 
in the Cittye of Cyvill, whoe was there burned for | literally the assertion that this Avisa had been laid by 
the testimony of Jesus Christ. . . vp. | dy the author for thirty or more years. Shakespeare 


~ ‘ seems mentioned in it by his initials W. S., and Lucrece 
x° Aug.— Cuthbert Burbye. Entred for his io spoken of by nema Windet produced Willobic's 


copie, &c. a booke intituled Histoire de Primalion | Agyica in 1594, and it was again printed in 1596. ‘The 


de Grece. rs , JSourth impression of it came out in 1605, but we know 
Cuthbert Burbye. Entred for his copie, &c. | not of any third. See also “N. & Q.” 24 S, ix. 59.] 

another booke intituled Seconde livre de Prima- John Danter. Entred for his Copie, &c. a ballad 

lion de Grece. . « « + + «© « «© + «+ Y¥)* | entituled A lamentable ballad describing the wofull 
[ These entries were, no doubt, made to securethe right | murder of Robert Beeche, §c. . . vit 


f t awe ! imali 1 in English until 
1619, 4to.} ee Se " | Entred for their copie, &c. a ballad intituled The 
, 4to. mn : 
a : . | pitifull lamentation of Rachell Merrye, whoe suffred 
xxj Augusti.—Jobn Danter. Entred for his | in Smithfield with her brother Thoms a the 
copie theis ballads insuinge, viz. vj of September 1594 . . . vj’. 
The — marryed wifes fayringe. . . + en (Her brother had been executed, aseseit ng to a pre- 
The Cuntry mans welcome to Barthom faire vj*. | vious entry of the 29th Aug., before that date; but the 
A maydes lamentation for lack of a fairing . vj*. | probability is that they suffered on the same day, and the 
[ These three ballads had already been entered and paid | “lamentation” of the sister did not come out until after 
; é § ady be al Ss 7,8 7 © ys 4 

for by Danter on the 26th June. The re-entry of, and opt. 7. Ho such ballads are now anon 1 . 
repayment for, them would seem to have been a mistake | Thomas Gosson. Entred for his Copie, &ec. a 
of rare occurrence. To omit payment altogether was very | ballad entituled The lamentable ende of Thomas 
woual. } | Merrye and Rachell, his sister. . . « « jf 
| 


of publishing the translation when it was finished. We 7 Sept — Thomas Gosson Tho. ‘Mpllington. 
. J 


29 Augusti. — Thoms Gosson, Tho. Millington, [This seems to have been a separate enterprise by 
Thoms Dason. Entred for their Copie, &c. a booke | Gosson, as the next entry shows that Millington also had 
intytuled A true discourse of a most cruell and | % ballad on the murder, in which he was solely con- 
barbarous murther committed by one Thomas cerned. } 

Merry on the persons of Robt Beeche and Thoms | 9° die Septembr.— Tho. Millington. Entred 
Winchester, his servaunt, on the Fridaie night the | for his Copie, &c. a ballad intituled The sad lamen- 
23 of August, beinge Barthmie Eve, 1594. Toge- | tation of Thomas Merrye,§c. . . . <a 
ther with the order of his arraynement and execu- x° Octobris. — Edward Aggas. Entred for his 

*. | copie, &c. a booke intituled “The Jesuyt — 


MB ccenneteeseseevuroantv« UH 
[By several memoranda in Henslowe’s Diary, pp. 92, | anslated out of Frencheby E. A. . . vj". 
93, 160, &c., it appears that John Day and William LE. A. was doubtless the publisher himself. } 
Haughton were paid various sums by the old manager | . : . +. r, . 
for « drama founded upon the incident to which the | — Octobris. — Symon Waterson. Entred for 
his copie, under the Wardens handes, a booke 


above entry refers. No such play has survived, but | "5 . : . 7 
it could not have been a piece got up in haste on the | intituled The discention betwixt the houses of Yorke 


occasion of the murder, because the receipts by Day and | and lancaster, in verse penned by Samuel Danyell, 
Heaghten belong sad ying — - —— uppon Condition that before yt be printed he shall 
printe wo Tragedies in One by Rober arrington ; | fy 4 

“the one of the Murther of Maister Beech, a chandler in procere sufficient aucthori y for the printing “s of yt. 

Thames Street, and his boy, done by Thomas Merry; the | vj". 

other of a young Childe murthered in a wood by two} [The earliest entry of Daniel’s Civil Wars. The first 
Ruffins, with the consent of his Uncle.” The two sub- | four books came out with the date of 1595, but copies in 
jects are not very ingeniously combined, and the last | that year differ in some respects materially. They were 
cannot fail to remind the reader of Deloney’s famous | printed again in 1598, and a fifth book was added in 
ballad of The Children in the Wood; which however, as | 1599; but the work was not completed until 1609. Its 
we apprehend, had appeared earlier than the date of Yar- | merits and popularity were grest.) 

rington’s compound drama. The preceding entry was a . . . 
prose narration, but it appears from what follows, that xv October. — Richard Jones. Entred for his 
the same stationers, as well as Danter, published ballads | copie, &c. a booke intituled Newes from Jack 
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begger under the bushe, with the advise of Gregory 
addesman, his fellowe begger, touchinge the deare 
; 66 ’ - o 
prizes of corne, and hardues of this present yere. 
vj’. 
[Gypsies are generally the makers of butchers’ skewers, 
or gads, as they were then sometimes called; so that Gre- 
gory Gadsman means Gregory the skewer-maker. The 
publication, if it had come down to us, could not have 
failed to afforl curious matter. Here again the scarcity 
of grain was the main topic. ] 


_ . ‘ : 
26 Oct. — Adam Islip, Willm Morynge. Entred | enamel, tenth century; the magnificent reliquary 


| in the shape of a church, both from the Soltikoff 


for his copies, &c. these xij severall bookes ensu- 
ynge, to be printed in Englishe, viz. the 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, of Amadis de Gaule v* vj". 

[We never saw any edition of the English Amadis of 
an earlier date than 1619, excepting the translation of 
The Treasury, which Hacket had rendered into English, 
and Bynneman had printed about 1570. Five and six- 
pence would only pay for eleven books. ] 

J. Payne Coivier. 


GREEK CROSS. 


Some time ago there was a short discussion upon 
the proper mode of representing our Lord's cru- 


cifixion: whether there should be three or four | 
nails. You may remember that I maintained | 


that at any rate the early artists invariably showed 
four ; and that the representation with three nails 
ouly, and any fancied symbolical meaning attached 
to that mode of representation, was an invention 
of comparatively recent times. An opportunity 


now offers which will probably not occur again | 


for a long time of testing this assertion. 
At the South Kensington Museum, in the Loan 


Collection, there are no less than twelve cases in | 
point among the early metal-work, ranging from | 


the ninth or tenth century to the thirteenth. Some 
examples are crucifixes ; some are on the Limoges 
enamelled chisses, &c. All, without one excep- 
tion, bear out what I then said. Among them 
we have—1. The Hon. Mr. Curzon’s fine chasse 
(No. 1070), Limoges work of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

2. Do. belonging to Mr. G. H. Morland (No. 
1074.) 

3. A crucifix of the thirteenth century belong- 
ing to Mr. Curzon, also Limoges work (No. 1090); 
with which compare Nos. 1091, 1092, and 1093, all 
interesting examples, especially the last. I have 
also two early crucifixes in my own possession, one 
of the tenth, the other of the thirteenth century ; 
each having foar nails, 

4. A book-cover belonging to H.R.H. the Duc 
d'Aumale, of the thirteenth century. If we refer 
to the ivories, we shall also find them, without a 
single exception, still showing the same thing. In 
this branch of Eccesiastical Art, I would refer to 
Nos. 41, 42, 43, 51, and 52 in Mr. Webb's beau- 
tiful collection. These are all fine specimens ; the 








| ' ‘ 
first three being very good, ninth century work 


(Carlovingian) ; the two others, eleventh and 
tenth (?). 

If we proceed to the National Collection in the 
other rooms, at South Kensington, we shall still 
find the same. Among the many very fine exam- 
ples of Limoges, Byzantine, and Cologne work, 
the subject of the crucifixion is also frequently 
portrayed, and always in the same way. Thus 
we have the very fine crucifix, with cloisonne 


Collection, and many others, from the tenth to the 
end of the thirteenth century. Having then here 
as large a collection of these early works as are 
ever likely to be brought together, and all the 
examples telling the same story, I think that, 
without fear of contradiction, I may assert for 
certain that no artist before the fourteenth cen- 
tury represented the crucified Saviour with only 
three nails. I would go further, and recommend 
to church artists that they return to the more 


| ancient mode of representation, as being less fan- 
| ciful, and probably nearer the truth. 


J.C. J. 


METRIC PROSE. 

It is now about a year since I made a promise 
not to return to this subject. But such promises 
are conditional, and may be broken when no one 
is injured and something may be gained. 

I now then return to this subject, because I 


| feel myself able to prove that for three centuries 


and a half, from Chaucer and Wycklitfe to Dryden 
and Tillotson, very nearly the whole of English 
prose literature was composed in what I term 
metric prose ; i. e. consisted of portions —lines I 
may call them —arranged continuously, each con- 
taining five, at times six, ictus or metric emphases, 
each foot of two or three syllables: so that the 
lines of five beats might contain fifteen syllables, 
sometimes to the eye seventeen or eighteen; 
which, however, were brought down by syncope 
and synalepha. 

In this prose literature is contained all versions 


| of the Scriptures, from Wyckliffe’s to the autho- 


rised version inclusive, from which I shall pre- 
sently give specimens: ail polemical and didactic 
pieces, from the Reformers to Barrow, South, and 
Tillotson ; all translations, except perhaps Shel- 
ton’s Don Quixote; all histories, from Sir T. 
More’s to Lord Clarendon’s; all philosophical 
treatises; all the prose scenes of the drama, ex- 
cept Killegrew's Parson's Wedding, and the plays 
of Wycherley —of Etheredge, and some others, I 
cannot speak; all tales and romances, and such 
books as Walton's Angler. In short, I can only 
name Hollinshed, and the other chroniclers, Hac- 
luyt, Purchas, Fuller, Burnet, and Bunyan, as 
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with any certainty not to be included. 


pass from those to Addison, Swift, and their 


contemporaries, we meet with og a different | 


rhythm. I find it impossible, for instance, to 
make the Vision of Mirza metric. 

How this system, which is quite peculiar to 
English literature, originated, I cannot tell. Per- 
haps, as Chaucer introduced the five feet measure 
in verse, he may have done the same in prose; 
and his Boecius have been an early work, the 
style of which was adopted by Wyckliffe and 
others. Be this as it may, I boldly assert that 
the fact of such being the nature of English prose 
during those centuries, is as certain as the Coper- 
nican system. 

I will now give a couple of examples taken 
from the Bible, which thousands, even millions, 
have been reading for so many cent: ries, without 
ever having h my a@ suspicion that it was in reality 
blank verse : 

“In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. | And the earth was without form, and void; and 
darkness | was upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God | moved upon the face of the waters. And 
God said, | Let there be light: and there was light. 
And God | saw the light that it was good: 
divided | the light from the darkness. And God called 
the light | day, and the darkness he called night. And 
the evening | and the morning x were the first d iy. And 
God said | ,” &c.—Gen. 

“ Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel | 
of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, | nor 
sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 
in the law of the Lord; and in | his law doth he medita 
day and night. And he | shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, | that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season; his leaf also | shall not wither; and whatso- 


ever he doeth shall prosper. | The ungodly are not so, 
but are like the chaff | which the wind driveth away. 
Therefore the ungodly | shall not stand in the judgement, 


nor sinners in | the congregation of the righteous. For | 
the Lord knoweth the way of the rig ~~? but the 
way | of the ungodly shall perish. | "—Ps. 

It will be observed, that the last tine is short. 
This is owing to the necessity of m: aking the trans- 
lation strictly literal. 

In this way may be arranged and read every 
chapter of the Bible, excey pt those which contain 
mere strings of proper unneen, In this way also 
may " arranged and read the writings of Hooker, 
Hall, Taylor, Barrow, South, Tillotson, and others. 
My discovery ms uy not be of importance, but it is 
— It may ‘be “ pooh- poohes i” and sneered 

; but it is as certain as that of Copernicus, and 
a eventually be generally recognised. 
Tuos, Keicutriey. 


TYRE AND RETYRE. 


Under the word Tyre, in Halliwell’s Die tionary 
of Archaic Terms, we have the following : — 


“ A tyre, or, as we spell it, tier, or teer of guns, is now 
used to signify a number of guns placed in a row, as 





When we | 


and Ge “l | 


But his | delight = | 


along a ship’s side. Inthe following passage it seems to 
| mean the discharge of the whole row of battering ord. 
| nance. See the editor’s note. [Quotation.] ‘The pieces 
that lay upon St. Anthonie’s steple were by them dig. 
mounted, and within six or seven tyre after, the pieces on 
St. Nicholas steple were cast downe.’ — Hayward’s Qu, 
Eliz., p. 60.” 

The truth is, however, that there were, in the 
Elizabethan days, several distinct words having 
this same sound and spelling, and among these 
| was the older and more common tire, tyre, or tier, 

signifying not so much a “row” as a “ layer,” and 

the least common and more technical military 
| term tire, or tyre, derived from the French firer, 
| or the Italian, ¢irare, subst. tiro, the act of dis. 
charging, and signifying the discharge of a gun. 
| In proof of this last assertion I would adduce, in 
| addition to the quotation from Hayward, the two 
following from Col. Antonie Winkfield’s Portugal 
| Voyage, as printed in Hakluyt : — 
| “The fourth day were planted two demi-canons and 
two colverings against the towne, defended or gabbioned 
by a cross wall, thorow the which our battery lay: the 
first and second tire [tyre, Hakl., vol. v.] whereof shooke 
all the wall downe.” 

And in another part, — 

“The commander [of the castle] granted that upon 
five or six shot he would deliver the same. [ But the 
English waited two or three days, thinking he would give 

| in without this formality, and finding he did not], the 
general brought three or four pieces of battery against it, 

| upon the first tire [tyre, Hakl., vol. v.] whereof he sur- 
rendered.” 

From these examples and from the Italian riti- 
rare, to redischarge, whence was obtained the 
“Ttalianate word ” retire, we are enabled to ex- 
plain an hitherto unexplained pun in Lily’s Mother 
Bombie. In Act IV. Se. 2, when Halfepenie has 

| jested on the horse having been set in the pillorie 
for tiring (i. e. for contravening the sumptuary 
laws), and when the stolid hackneyman replies,— 
“ He would never tire, it may be he would be 
so weary hee would go no further, or so,” Dromio 
answers by a fresh jest on the same word—“ Yes, 
hee was a notable horse for service (i. e. for mili- 

| tary service), he would fire and retire.” 

Fortified by these authorities, I think also that 
we might advant: ageously retain ‘the original read- 
ing in Troilus and Cressida, when the old warrior, 
Nestor, says (Act I. Se. 3),— 

a ‘ but when the splitting wind 

Ms akes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 

And flies fled under shade, why then the thing of courage, 
| As roused with rage, with rage doth sympathise, 

And with an accent tuned in self-samz hey, 

Retyres to chiding Fortune. 

That is, that when in the storms of fortune the 
roaring wind bends all before it, then, roused with 
raze, the thing of courage, like a valiant foe, or 
stoutly defended castle, resists, and with an accent 
tuned in the self-same key, hurls back defiance to 
| his adversary. To my mind this word is much 
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| 
more forcible and more consonant to the context 


than any of the editorial “returns,” “replies,” “ re- 
torts,” or “rechides” which have been successively 
substituted for it, and which, to me, give the more 
undignified idea of two wrangling fishwives rechid- 
ing one another in shrill and choicest Billings- 
gate. Bens. Easy. 


N.B. In Lily tire and retire are used like tirer 
and tirare, i. e. for the discharge of any weapon ; 
but in the three military quotations tire seems to 
mean the simultaneous discharge, or salvoes, of 
battering pieces. Further quotations are neces- 
sary to decide whether in English the word, as a 
strictly technical and military term, was so re- 
stricted. Possibly this may have happened through 


remembrance of the more common homonyme 


tier. 


THE COPERNICAN SYSTEM. 


I think that the impression left on the minds of 
most readers by the recent correspondence in your 
columns, under the heading of “ Galileo and his 
Telescope,” is that the theory of the solar system, 
published by Copernicus on his death-bed in 1543, 
was not adopted by men of science for a long time 
after, and allowed to slumber until revived by Ga- 
lileo’s invention of the telescope in 1609; or at any 
rate only taken up a few years earlier by some of 
the more advanced astronomers of that day. 

The object of my communication is to show 
that such was not the case, and that long before 
that period, to adopt the word of your correspon- 
dent A. A., the Copernican system was “ promul- 
gated ” here in England. In 1556, or thirteen 
years after Copernicus made known his theory, 
and eight years before Galileo was born, John 
Field published his Ephemerts for this year, based 
on the Copernican system. This was followed by 
Ephemerides for the three succeeding years, 1558, 
1559, 1560, calculated like the first on the new 
system. 

These are all the known works of one whose 
claims in the cause of science have been too 
readily overlooked. They may be found in the 
British Museum and Bodleian libraries. That 
these publications, and Field's scientific acquire- 
ments attracted considerable attention at the 


time, is evident from the fact that on the 4th of 


Sept. 1558, after confirming his family arms, the 
following astronomical crest was granted to 
him; viz. “A dexter arm issuing out of clouds 
proper, fesseways, habited gules, holding in the 
hand, also proper, a sphere or.” 

The writer of a treatise in MS. in the Lambeth 
library on the management of great ordnance, 
probably of about the above date, makes this re- 
mark: “Mr. Felde taught me astronomie after 
Copernicus the great astronomer.” 


Field died in the latter part of 1536 or early in 
1587, and was buried at Ardsley, a village between 
Wakefield and Bradford in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, which was probably his birthplace also, 
as it certainly was his father’s residence. 

Should any of your readers desire to know more 
about him, I would refer them to the Gentleman's 
Magazine of May, 1834, and of this present month. 

Oscoop Fiexp. 


Hlinor Aotes. 


Yarp-Lanp: “Viraara aut Virca Terr=.”— 
This measure, like the perch, was different in 
some parts of England to what it was in others. 
At Wimbledon, in Surrey, it equalled fifteen 
acres ; in some places it was twenty, others thirty, 
and others as much as forty. In a MS. of the 
abbacy of Malmesbury is the following : — 

“ Virgata Terre continet 24 acras, et 4 Virgate con- 
stituunt unam Hidam et quinque Hide constituunt Fe- 
dum Militare.” 

This uncertain quantity is called, in some old 
statutes and MSS., a verge of land. 

Joun Bowen Rowtanps. 


Sveep anp Deatu.—I lately heard a little girl 
between four and five years of age, whose mother 
happened to be talking about death, exclaim, “ Oh! 
little girls never die, so I shall stop up till every- 
body else is dead, till the world is over.” Now it 
is clear, from the verb which she made use of, that 
the child had some idea of the resemblance be- 
tween sleep and death. F. Cuance. 


TrRapitions THRovGH "Few Links. — Lady 
Hardwicke died 1861, aged about ninety-three. 
Her grandfather was —— Lindsay. In his youth 
he married a young lady of the court of CharlesIL, 
and the king gave away the bride; she died young. 
In his old age he fell in love with a young lady 
who refused him. He took to his bed, and said 
he would die. She relented; they married and 
had a large family, of whom one child married 
very late in life, and the issue of this marriage 


was Lady Hardwicke. E. F. D. C. 


Byron's Pragrartsms.—I am not aware if this 
subject has been ever discussed in “ N. & Q.” 
The wit of Don Juan is doubtless very abundant 
and very excellent; but is it all Byron’s own ? I 
was reading Rabelais some time since, and in the 
description of a storm at sea and shipwreck, came 
upon the following passages (I quote from me- 
mory) : = 

“ Friar John, my dear friend, give me your blessing.” 

“ Go to the Devil,” quoth Friar John. 

In the “Shipwreck” in Don Juan occurs the 
following well-known couplet : — 

“He begged Pedrillo for an absolution, 
Who told him to be d——d, in the confusion !” 
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Again also, in Don Juan, a stanza ends with 
these lines : — 
“T tell him, if a clergyman, he lies! 
If captains the remark, or critics, make, 
Why they lie also — under a mistake.” 


I am under a strong impression that I have 


met with this play upon words in the writings of 


some earlier wit — perhaps Swift. Some of your 
correspondents will, I have no doubt, point out 
the original, if there be any, and perhaps supply 
other instances of conscious or unconscious pla- 
giarism on the part of Byron. Axrrep AINGER. 

Alrewas. 

Rore Waxxinc. —It appears that in ancient 
times animals were taught to walk on ropes. In 
Le Clerk's Historical Dictionary, under the name 
“ Florales Ludi,” or “ Floralia,” he notices that 
in these recreations goats and hares, &c. were 
publicly baited, and elephants taught to walk 
backwards and forwards upon the ropes to gratify 
the spectators ; and in Topsell’s History of Four- 
Jooted Beasts, it is said that, — 

“ When the. prizes of Germanicus Cesar were played, 
there were many elephants which acted strange feats or 
parts; four of them went upon ropes and over the tables of 
meat, whereon they set their feet so warily, that they 
never touched any of the Guests, the boards, or standing 
cups, being fully furnished.” And also, “ They learned 
to dance after pipes by measure, sometime dancing softly 
and sometime apace, and then again leaping upright 
according to the number sung or played upon the In- 
strument; and they are apt to learn, remember, meditate, 
and conceive such things as a man can hardly perform.” 

It would be amusing to see at the Crystal 
Palace some day an Elephant walking on a rope 


by the side of the wonderful Blondin. S. B. 
Queries, 
TILE LORDS OF GALLOWAY: DE CARRICKS 
AND KENNEDIES. 


1. Fergus, Prince of Galloway, deposed 1142 
(Riddel, Arche@ol., ix. 49), died 1161, is said 
(Earldom of Carrich, edit. 1857, p. 24,) to have 
married a daughter of the King of England ; and 
Hollingshead calls Uchtred the son of this Fergus, 
cousin to Henry II. 

Query, What was her name ? 
mate or bastard ? 

2. a.p. 1215. Alan, Lord Galloway and Con- 
stable of Scotland, was one of the Barons by 
whose advice John granted Magna Charta. 

Query, Is his scal affixed, and what arms does 
it bear ? His father, Rolland the Constable, sealed 
with an equestrian figure: the shield and capari- 
sons of the horse charged with a chevron. 

3. Anté 1196. Three of the De Morvilles were 
successively Constables of Scotland. 

Query, Their armorial bearings ? 


Was she legiti- 


4. Query, For what Lords of Galloway did the 
Douglases quarter, Az. the lion rampant arg. ; and 
when were the M‘Dowals Lords of Galloway ? 
The following pedigree will show that, if at all, it 
must have been subsequent to Bruce's acces. 
sion —_ 

Fergus, Prince of Galloway, Lord of the same up to 
1142. 

Gilbert and Uchtred succeeded their father. On Uch- 
tred’s murder, 1174, Gilbert became sole Lord; he diej 
1185. 





Duncan, his son, succeeded as Lord of Galloway ; but was 
at once expelled by his cousin Rolland, Lord of Galloway 
and Constable of Scotland; died before 1215. He had 
three sons: one unknown; Thomas, Earl of Athol; and 
his eldest — 

Allan, Lord of Galway and Constable of Scotland; 
died 1234. He left an illegitimate son, 7hos. Macdual- 
lan; who contested the Principality, and who appears 
to have been father of Duncan M‘Dowal, who headed the 
Gallwegians in 1306, against the Bruces. 

He had three daughters. By his first wife, daughter of 
Hugh de Lacy, he had: — 





1. Helen, who married Roger de Quincy, Earl of Win- 
chester and Constable of Scotland, in right of his wife. 
He died 1264, leaving three daughters: 





] ‘| 

Margaret, m. to Ela, m. to Alan 

William de de la Zuche. 
Ferrars. 

By his second wife Margaret, daughter of David, bro- 
ther to the King of Scotland, he had two daughters: 

2. Dervorguil, married John Baliol, who became in her 
right Lord of Galloway, and is so named as candidate 
for the Scottish crown. She received a summons, 1293, 
as Dervorguilla de Galwayth, to attend Edw. I. in his 
Welsh wars. She was mother of John Baliol, King of 
Scotland. 

8. Christian married De Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle, 
died s. p. 


5. 1233. Gillekonel Manthac, brother to the 
Earl of Carrick (Duncan ?), appears as a witness 
in a controversy of the monks of Paisley. 








Query, What is the signification of the name? 
Can it be further Anglicised ? 

6. 1285. Nisbet says Sir Gilbert de Carrick’s 
seal of this date has the arms of the Earls of Cas- 
silis, including the double tressure: a doubt has 
been thrown on this, but no contradiction, The 
charter is at Panmure. It is printed among those 
of North Berwick. 

Query, Has the seal a tressure ? 

7. 1308. In my extract from Mag. Sig. Scot. 
(p. 119), of remission to Sir Gilbert de Carrick 
for betrayal of Sir C. Seton, and delivery of 
* Loch done” Castle—which latter, it says, was 
given up “p Arthurii genii sui" — Tytler over- 
looks this in his defence of Sir Gilbert. ‘The 
charter does not appear to me to convey any right 
to the custody of the castle, or over the surround- 
ing lands; but rather to reverse a confiscation or 
attainder. 








= => 
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Query, Am I correct in this interpretation, and 
who was the “ Arthur” alluded to? 

8. In confirmation to John Kennedy, of the 
above remission and of the two charters of Ken- 
kynolship (Mag. Sig. Scot., pp. 114, 115), the 


| 


| 
| 


words of conveyance to him are, “confirmacé | 


Jotiis Kenedij ;” which is possibly an abbrevia- 
tion of a fuller formula in the document in the 
State Paper Office, or of that on the grants pos- 
sessed by John Kennedy. 


That these documents | 


were in the chest of the Cassilis family (where | 
they are not now), would appear from Nisbet, | 


who quotes them (Appendix ii. 36); and says, 


“they were put in the hands of Mr. Hay of 


Drumboot, which he is printing in a pamphlet.” 
Of course, this at once puts out of the question 
any idea that Nisbet quoted from public records. 

Query, Is there a fuller form of confirmation, 
and does it contain limitations as to heirs male? 
And how is John Kennedy designated? Did 
Hay of Drumboot ever publish the pamphlet, and 
what became of the documents intrusted to him ? 

9. In these charters occur the words “ heredi- 
bus suis.” 

Query, Did that, at the time (i. e. 1256, 1275, 
1308,) imply male heirs only ? 

The grants of Kenkynol, or chiefship, was ap- 
parently made in contemplation of the Earldom 


of Carrick passing to a female, and to provide a | 


military leader for the men of Carrick. In the 
after and only confirmations of them which I 
have met with, viz. — 

“1405. To James Kennedy, on his father Gibert’s 
resignation. 

“1450. To Gilbert, son of s4 James (seemingly with 
no object but to make certainty more sure),” 
the words used are, “ heredes sui masculi.” 

10. 1386. Gilbert Kennedy, Knt., sealed with a 
chevron between 3 cross crosslets, a label of 3 
points on chief. The seal is broken. It is attached 
to a charter to Nuns of North Berwick. 

Query, Might an injured tressure have been 
taken for a label ? 

11. Playfair says a dispensation was granted 
for the marriage of William Dalrymple with 
Agnes Kennedy, granddaughter of Malcolm de 
Carrick de Stair, who had as her jointure the 
lands of Stair. 

Can a copy of the dispensation be seen? Is 
there any authority for its existence? Is any- 
thing known of a Malcolm de Carrick de Stair ? 

12. Malcolm was sheriff of Dumbarton, and 
baillie of Carrick, cire. 1329; and his name ap- 


Anonymovus.—Who is author of—1. The Pawn- 
broker's Shop, a Drama, acted at the Primitive 
Methodist School, Darwen, Lancashire, by the 
Scholars. See Bolton Chronicle, March 3, 1860? 
2. The Fir Tree's Story, a little Masque for 
Merry Christmas, 1852? 3. The Chess-board of 
Life, a vol. of Miscellanies by “ Quis.” J. Black- 
wood, 1858 ? R. Ineuis. 


ABERGAVENNY, BerGavenxy.—When did the 
latter mode of spelling this title give place to the 
former ? Was Edward Nevill, who bad the title 
of Lord Abergavenny, or Bergavenny, confirmed 
to him in the first year of King James, 1603, the 


| first who was called Abergavenny equally with 








pears in Patterson’s Ayr (ii. 267), connected with | 


accounts for repairs at Turnberry Castle. 

Query, What was his surname ? What are the 
accounts alluded to? And is anything further 
known of Malcolm ? CHEVRON. 


Bergavenny ? Joun Bowen Kow.anps. 


Joun Russert Bartcett anp tHe Wexsu IN- 
pians.—Sir James E. Alexander, in his L’ Acadie 
(vol. i. p. 89), states that in the winter of 1841, 
he met at New York, Mr. Bartlett, the Secretary 
of the American Ethnological Society, who had 
been investigating the subject of the existence of 
the Welsh Indians on the Continent of America, 
and thatihe had got possession of affidavits and 
other documents to attest the truth of the fact. 

Mr. J. Toulmin Smith, also, in his book on the 
Discovery of America by the Northmen, published 
in 1842, in reference to the same subject, says 
(p. 235) : — 

“ Mr. Bartlett has carefully investigated this matter 
and it is to be hoped that he will favour the world with 
the result of his investigations.” 

As several works, I believe, on American sub- 
jects have been published by Mr. Bartlett since 
the above statements were written, may I request 
some of your readers who may have perused them 
to inform me whether he has, in any of them, 
satisfactorily decided the question as to the exist- 
ence of the Welsh Indians ? 

About four months ago I addressed to him, at 
New York, a letter of inquiry relative to the re- 
sult of his investigation of this matter, to which I 
have received no reply. LLALLwe. 


James Benstey.—The Public Advertiser of 
April 9, 1765, records the death of “James 
Bensley, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Counsellor-at- 
Law,” by a fall from his horse, which news was 
“ from Lincolnshire.” The date of the occurrence 
is not mentioned, but from another source (Gent. 
Mag. 1765, p. 199), we learn that it was on the 
5th April, 1765. I much wish to know, further, 
what part of Lincolnshire it happened in, and 
whether he was buried there. It may be that 
some monumental inscription falls under the eye 
of some reader of “N. & Q.” every time he 
enters his parish church. If so, I should be 
thankful to him for a copy. The said Mr. James 


| Bensley was married. 1 know not, but wish to 


know, towhom. Of the wife, all I know is, that 
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her Christian name was Ann, and that in the 
letters of administration to the effects of James 
Bensley (described as of Allhallows, Staining), 


granted to certain creditors on the 23rd May, | 


1766, she is stated to have died without having 
taken out administration. Could it have been 
that Bensley was on a visit to bis wife's friends, 
or even enjoying the honeymoon, when so sud- 
denly called away ? Cowper alludes to his death 
in his correspondence. (Grimshawe's Cowper, i. 
35, 50.) Tuos. Bensrey. 

Trevandrum, South India. 

“Be wise AND BE WARNED.” — Can any 01 
give the title of a 16mo tract in blackletter, th 
running title of which is Be wise and be vvarned? 
It seems to be a sermon, and ends on the reverse 
of c. iv.; the last page and a half being occupied 
with the “ The Petition of the Penetent” in verse. 
My copy contains sixteen leaves, but only com- 
mences with B. i. J. M. S. 





descent. I find, however, that the Hennings of 
Henning’s Crookston are descended from the 
Barkers of Great Harwood, co. Buckingham, 
Vide Hutchins’s Dorset, first edition, 1774, vol. i, 
pp. 444, 445, 519, and 520, Collins states (vol. ix, 
pp. 223, 224,) that — 

“ Edwin (Sandys) was chosen Fellow of New College, 
in Oxford; being by his mother (* Mary, only daughter 
of Dr. Hugh Barker, Dean of the Arches, a vounger son 
of the Barkers of Great Harwood, in Buckinghamshire,’) 
elated to the founder, William of Wickham, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Lord High Chancellor of England. He 


| died at New College on January 8th, 1684; and wag 


| 


Enoeutsa Ensian.—A writer of 1600 speaks of | 
standards as “ now in this age altered, forsaken, | 


and turned all to colours in the field; and the 


use thereof almost expired, except what we ob- | 


serve at funerals.” When were the 
banners of the nobility laid aside, and the red 
ensign with the St. George's cross adopted? G. 

New York. 

“ Farewett, Mancuester.” — Where will be 
found the words of the old ballad, “ Farewell, 
Manchester,” which, I believe, was written about 
the time of the Pretender being in Manchester ? * 

Wiutoram Hasium. 

Garortte, on Garrottre.—I should be glad to 
know on what authority the word “ garotte” is 
spelt with a singler ? ‘That form seems to have 
been almost universally adopted by the press, 
though the Spanish garrote (which I suppose sug- 
gested the term), and the French verb garrotter, 
would seem to indicate the greater propriety ot 
spelling the word with the double r. Now that 
we have unfortunately (and are likely to continue 
to have) so much use for the word, in its various 
forms, would it not be advisable to have the 
question of its orthography definitively settled ? 

J. B.S. 

Tae Hennines ann WittraM or WyKkenaM.— 
There is an old tradition in the family of Hen- 
ning of Henning’s Crookston, co. Dorset, that 
they are of the kin of William of Wykeham. 
Until within the last few days, I have never been 
able to ascertain the line through which they are 
descended from the sister of the founder of New 
College, or to gain any clue through which to 


unravel the intricacies attending the proving the 


[* Mr. Chappell states that the song of “Farewell, 
Manchester,” is, in all probability, irrecoverably lost.— 


Populir Music of the Olden Time, ii. 683.—Ep. } 


| 
| 
| 





numerous | 


buried in the cloisters there, and has a mural munument 
erected to his memory.” 


Will any of your correspondents do me the 
favour to give me the particulars of the descent 
of the Barkers of Great Harwood from the sister 
of William of Wykeham ? 

Tuomas Parr Hennine. 

Leigh House, Wimborne. 


“ Tue Higuranper.” — Has the following sati- 
rical poem ever been printed, and where? The 
Highlander, a Satire : — 


i Highlands in the freezing North, 
lad with naked feet steps forth.” 


“ From bari 
The bon 


B. 


Hotpswortu AND ALpRIDGE’s SHORTHAND. — 
Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” supply me 
with biographical particulars respecting William 
Holdsworth and William Aldridge, of the Bank 
of England, joint authors of a work entitled 
Natural Shorthand, published in or about 1766? 


aN. . 


Jewisu Sones anv Music. —It is said, Ps. 
Ixix. 12, “ And the drunkards make songs upon 
me.” Now, as we must consider that by drunk- 
ards was meant, not the literally drunken, but 
those who rejoiced over-much in the juice of the 
grape: those that made their eyes red with wine, 
I would ask if there be, in Jewish records or 
traditions, any remains of Anacreontic odes or 
songs. Solomon's Song is clearly a hymeneal 
rhapsody ; why, then, should there not be love 
and drinking songs (could we find them) of He- 
brew making ? or did the Israelitish harp only 
thrill to sacred measures? Certainly it would 
almost seem, from the little we know of other 
poesy than the Scriptures record, that when the 
Jewish exiles hung their lyres on the willows of 
stranger rivers, none had ever thought of re- 
moving them; for although eminently musical, 
as far as my small knowledge reaches, the list of 
Israelitish poets of all countries together would 
not fill a column of a page in a vocabulary. 

Has the extent, or rather the voice, of the 
Jewish muse, ever occupied the attention of any 
of your ingenious and learned readers ? 246 
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Lines on Napotron I. — Who is the author of 
the following lines on Napoleon I.? They are 
the only portion I can recollect of a long poem, 
which was published nearly twenty years ago in 
one of the magazines : — 

“Or turning from the battle sod, 
Assumes the Consul’s palm, 
Or Cesar’s giant empire’s rod 
In solemn Notre Dame. 
“ Again he grasps the victor’s crown, 
Marengo’s carnage yields; 
Or bursts o’er Lodi, beating down 
Bavaria’s thousand shields.” 

Perhaps your correspondent Maria F. Roserr1 

might be able to enlighten me. OXoNIENSIS. 


Mip-Novemser.—It may have been remarked 
that about the middle of November, or soon after, 
there generally occurs a week or ten days of cold 
weather, after which the atmosphere becomes 
mild again. It is known, also, that about this 
period we pass through the region of falling stars. 
Have these two circumstances ever attracted at- 
tention? And has any theory ever been pro- 
pounded, which could in any way bear on the 
principles of cause and effect? P. Hurcurnson. 


Private Printinc-Press.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” inform me which is the best printing- 
press for private use? Of course, I do not mean 
a mere plaything; but a press with which an 
amateur might throw off, say a duodecimo half- 
sheet at a time. Any references as to cost, in- 
structions, and the like, will much oblige r 


Sears. — [ possess an imperfect impression of 
the seal of the Court of Queen’s Bench of Queen 
Elizabeth. I can only find one copy in the Bri- 
tish Museum (Cat. of Det. Seals, xxxii. 50 c). 
In some respects mine is better than this. Will 
some correspondent tell me the value of this, or 
if it is rare ? G. W. M. 

Sir Leonarp pe Sanperstep.—I have seen it 
stated, in some topographical work, that the manor 
of Sanderstead, in Surrey, was bestowed by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, on one of his followers, whose 
name was Sir Leonard de Sandersted. Can any 
of your readers, versed in genealogies, point out 
to me where I may find some account of him, 
together with a list of his descendants ? 

LLALLAwea. 


" Streenpart® Lacurym,” etc., 1654.—The 
assignment of anonymous and unappropriated 
productions to more or less well known writers, 
is one of the most useful services which “ N. & Q.” 
can render to literature and to literary men, and it 
is my object in the present communication to con- 
tribute, however slightly, towards this object. 
Tn 1654 appeared a volume, entitled Stipendaria 
Lachryme, or a Tribute of Teares Paid upon the 


Sacred Herse of the most Graciouse and Heroick 
t 
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Prince, Charles I. Hague, 1654, 4to; and at the 
end of the book, with a new title and pagination, 
occurs: An Anniversary Ode upon the King's (i. e. 
Charles I1.’s) Birthday, May 29, 1654. ‘This pro- 
duction is entirely anonymous, and no clue to the 
authorship is any where discoverable. But it is 


| my impression that these Zachryme were written 
| by Robert Pricket, the author of Newes from the 


King’s Bath, 1645, and several other works. 
Pricket began life as a soldier, but afterwards 


took orders. In 1603, he published The Souldier’s 
Resolution; and in the following year Honor's 
Feme in Triumph Riding, or the Life and Death 
of the late Honorable Earl of Essex. In 1606 ap- 
peared a poem by him, called Time's Anatomie. 
Between 1606 and 1645 nothing seems to have 
proceeded from his pen; but in the latter year, he 
gave to the world his News from the King’s Bath; 
he was then living at Bath in very narrow cir- 
cumstances, as he informs the reader. Yet, never- 
theless, he contrived to defray the cost of the 
publication, which, as the imprints states, was 
“printed at the author’s charge.” In the Newes 
there is a strong similarity of style to the Stipenda- 
rie Lachryma, printed nine years later ostensibly 
at the Hague; and I am tolerably confident that the 
latter as well as the former was Pricket’s. Al- 
lowing this writer to have been twenty when he 
produced his Souddier’s Resolution, he was of course 
sixty-two when he produced his Newes from the 
King’s Bath, and seventy-one when the Lachryme 
came out. ‘The exact period of his death is not 
known; but in a pamphlet printed after the 
king’s execution in 1649, I find some verses by 
R. P., to which I am not aware of any other 
claimant; and if the Zachryme may also be as- 
cribed to him, there is at once proof that he sur- 
vived till 1654, since a portion of that volume at 
least seems to have been written only in the year 
of publication. The question I wish to ask is, if 
any of your correspondents can tell me whether 
I am right in my opinion, that Stipendaria La- 
chryme ought to be added to the list of Pricket's 
writings ? 

I havea second Query. In 1694, a pamphlet ap- 
peared, under the title of Country Conversations: 
Being an Account of Some Discvurses that happen'd 
in a Visit to the Country last Summer on Divers 
Subjects, §c. This piece is attributed to James 
Wright.. Who was he? 

W. Carew Hazuirr. 

[According to Thomas Warton (Milton’s Poems, edit. 
1785, p. 601,) the author of Country Conversations was 
James Wright, one of the earliest historians of the Eng- 
lish stage, and the compiler of that scarce and valuable 
work, Historia Histrionica, reprinted, with a biographical 
note, in the first volume of Dodsley’s Old Plays, edit, 
1825. Warton has given a long account of James Wright 
and his literary productions in the first edition of Mil- 
ton’s Poems, 1785; but for some reason or other not ap- 
parent, has omitted the article in the ‘second edition 
published in 1791.—Ep.] 
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. ‘ 
Sranton-Harcourt, etc. —In restoring the 
church of Stanton-Harcourt, co. Oxford, a coffin | 


was discovered, temp. Edward IV., in which a 
lady was interred, her grave-clothes in preserva- 


tion. An account was given in The Illustrated 
News. Can any of your readers say in what 


year? Also, where to find an account of the 
opening of the coffin of Madame de Sévigné? 
Anon. 


“ TREATISE oN THE Pustic Services.”—Who 
is “ T. S.” —“ a well-meaning (though unlearned) 
Layick of the Church of England”? I have 
before me a little work by him, which seems to 
have been written about the time of the Restora- 
tion. Mine is the “ 2nd Edition, much enlarged. 
Printed at London for Edward Vize, next shop 
but one to Pope’s-head Alley, over against The 
Royal Exchange in Cornhill. 1683.” Though 
somewhat slip-shod in style, the book abounds in 
excelleat remarks, and has much of quaint argu- 
mentation. For instance, a plea is put in for 
the people's verses of the psalms to be repeated 
as loud as the minister doth; the writer recom- 
mends the strong to stand at the reading of the 
N. T.; and advocates congregational responding 
and singing as an exercise healthful to the lungs. 
Our high church friends and ritualist restorers 
would appear to have overlooked this small aux- 
iliary : parts of it, indeed, are rather corrective 
of their “use”: as where the writer challenges 
“ The devout Zone which puts an emphasis on 
words where none is required,” and consequently 
becomes “ an affectation of Devotion”; and says 
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Queries With Answers. 


Dr. Ricwarp Krinestoy. — Richard Kingston, 
M.A. (eventually called Doctor Kingston), preacher 
of S. James, Clerkenwell, was author of the fol- 
lowing works : — 


1. “Pillule Pestilentiales, or a Spiritual Receipt for 
the Cure of the Plague, delivered in a Sermon at S. Paul's 
(on 2 Chron. viii. 13, 14.) Lond. 8vo, 1665.” 

2. “The Cause and Cure of Offences, in a Sermon (on 
Matth. xviii. 7). Lond. 4to, 1682.” 

3. “ Vivat Rex, a Sermon (on 1 Sam. x. 24) before the 
Mayor, &c., of Bristol upon the discovery of the late 
Treasonable Phanatical Plot at S. James's Church, July 
25, 1683, being Sunday in the fair week. Lond. 4to, 
1683.” 

4. “A true History of the several Designs and Con- 
spiracies against His Majesty's Person and Government 
from 1688 to 1697, &c. &c. Lond. 8vo, 1698.” 

5. “Tyranny detected, and the late Revolution justified 
by the Law of God, the Law of Nature, and the Practice 
of all Nations, &c. &c. Lond. 8vo, 1699.” 

6. “A Modest Answer to Capt. Smith's Immodest Me- 
morial of Secret Service. Lond. 8vo, 1700.” 

7. “Impudence, Lying, and Forgery detected, in a re- 
joinder to Smith’s Reply. Lond. 8vo, 1700.” 

8. “Impartial Remarks upon Dr. Freind’s Account of 
the Earl of Peterborow's conduct in Spain, chiefly since 
the raising the Siege of Barcelona, 1706. Lond. 8vo, 
1707.” (Anon.) 

9. “Enthusiastick Impostors no divinely inspired Pro- 
phets; wherein the pretended French and English Pro- 
phets are shown in their true colours, &c. &c, Part 1. 
Part II. Lond. 8vo, 1709. Dedicated to 


Henry Compton, Bishop of London.” 


of “ him that reads the prayers with a rambling | 


hast,” that he “spoils the design of it.” “ The 
poor reader” of that day seems to have been 


libacious, as well as loquacious, a man too often | 


of the Macaulayan stamp, who did not aspire to 
the gentlemanly graces desirable in the pulpit. 
Appended to the book there is a list of “ Daily 
Prayers in and about the City,” supplying not 
quite so ample a testimony of London piety as 
does a later one, which appeared in the time of 
* good Queen Anne.” R. Lx. 


Trisity Cottecr, Dupin. —I wish to know 
the exact date when a student in divinity, about 
eighty years ago, took a degree. To whom, and 
how, should I address myself? What fee will be 
required, and will a Post Office order be ac- 
cepted? Or must I apply through an agent ? 


Bera. 
A Two-neaApep Man.—Is anything more 


known of the following ? — 


“1714. I walked into Southwark to see the Italian 
gentleman with two heads; that growing out of his side 
has long black bair....... I bought bis picture.” — 
Diary of R. Thoresby, ii. 259. 

Wa 


10. “ Apophthegmata Curiosa, or Reflections, Sentences, 
and Maxims; a Coilection of Cautions. Lond. 8vo, 
1709.” 

For his remarks upon Dr. Freind's account of 
the Earl of Peterborough’s conduct in Spain, he 
was taken into custody by order of the House of 
Lords, who, on Jan. 19, 1707-8, ordered his dis- 
charge, and directed him to be prosecuted by the 
Attorney General. 

We desire to be informed—(a) When and where 
he obtained his degrees, especially that of doctor? 
(b) When he became preacher of S. James's, 
Clerkenwell, and how long he held that office? 
(c) What was the result of his prosecution by the 
Attorney-General ? (d) When and where was 
published the first part of his Enthusiastick Impos- 
tors, no divinely inspired Prophets? We have seen 
two copies of the second part, but cannot meet 
with the first. (e) When he died? Any other 
information respecting him will also be acceptable. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 
[It is surprising so very little is known of this busy, med- 
dling disputant. Posterity, indeed, would have heard of 
him only from his literary productions, had he not, in an 
unlucky moment, picked a quarrel with that notorious 


| scoundrel and spy, Matthew Smith, the reputed author of 


Memoirs of Secret Service, 8vo, 1699. Arcades ambo! 
Kingston is taxed by Smith with not only forging his 
letters of orders, but guilty of such licentious conduct 
as compelled the Bishop of Bristol to expel him from his 
diocese. (See Smith’s Reply to Kingston's Modest Answer, 
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1700, pp. 36-38,) Kingston was accordingly constrained 
to give some account of his antecedents, which he has 
done in his Rejoinder to Matthew Smith, a Squire of Alsatia, 
now resident tn the Gate-House, Westminster, Svo, 1700. 
Here is his own account of himself. He states, that he 
was ordained Deacon and Priest at Westminster on the 
17th July, 1662, by the Bishop of Galloway, who sub- 
scribed himself “Thomas Candide Case Episcopus.” 
That on the 6th of February, 1681-2, he was made Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to Charles I]. “ After this,’ he adds, 
“T had other considerable preferments, a prebend [ un- 
noticed by Le Neve], and a rectory added to my living 
of Henbury. In the parish of Henbury I continued from 
1678 till a little after the happy Revolution. Then I 
sold an estate in Henbury, paid my just debts, and 
brought above 200/. with me to London, where I have 
lived ever since.” He further reminds his assailants, 
that “their insinuating my not being in orders, after I 
am above sixty-three years of age, and have exercised 
the ministerial function in the Church of England above 
seven-and-thirty years, and have been four times insti- 
tuted and inducted into very considerable ecclesiastical 
preferments, shows their ignorance is as great as their 
malice.” This was written in the year 1700, and it does 
not appear that after his return to the metropolis “a 
little after the happy Revolution,” he was inducted into 
any other church living. 

In proof of the validity of his orders he printed the 
following certificate ; 

“ These are to certify whom it may concern, that Mr. 
Richard Kingston, late Minister of Henbury, in the dio- 
cese of Bristol, was ordained Deacon and Priest, accord- 
ing to the rites and ceremonies of the Church of England, 
in Westminster, by the Bishop of Galloway, who then 
ordained there, and subscribed himself Thomas Candide 
Case Episcopus, myself being ordained at the same time 
and place with him, upon the 17th day of July, 1662. 
In witness thereof I have hereunto set my hand. 

“Tuomas Bresty, Vicar of Little Marlow, 
in the county of Bucks.” 


This certificate, it must be admitted, is not by any 
means satisfactory. It is undated, and when first printed 
Mr. Beesly had been dead three years. (Lipscomb’s 
Bucks, iii. 609.) Moreover, James Hamilton was Bishop 
of Galloway in 1662, having been appointed to that See 
in the preceding year. It is just possible, but not pro- 
bable, that Thomas Sydeserf, his predecessor, who was 
translated to the See of Orkney in 1662, may have exer- 
cised his episcopal functions at Westminster. 

Kingston’s incumbency of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
has escaped the researches of Newcourt, Malcolm, and 
Cromwell, the historian of that parish. His Sermon on 





the Plague is dated “from my Study at St. James’s, | 


Clerkenwell, Oct. 18, 1665 ;” and, according to Newcourt, 
his successor, Mr. Sclatter, was appointed to the living 
on Sept. 17, 1666. Granger (Biog. Hist., iv. 369) states, 


that his Pil/ule Pestilentiales has an engraved portrait of | 


him, which is absent without leave in the British Mu- 
seum copy. 

Kingston’s work, Enthusiastick Impostors no Divinely 
Inspir'd Prophets, was first published anonymously in 
1707, by J. Morphew, near Stationers’ Hall. It is dedi- 
cated to Henry, Lord Bishop of London. ] 


Pinz anv nis Descenpants. —In the review 
of Bishop Colenso’s recent work, in The Guardian 
of the 3rd instant, occurs the following from Kalisch 
(on Ex. xii. 57): — 

“We refer the reader further to the authentic and in- 
teresting account concerning the Englishman Pine, who 
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was, in the year 1589, by a shipwreck, thrown with four 
females upon a deserted island, south-east of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and whose descendants had, after seventy- 
eight years (in 1667) increased to more than 11,000 
souls.” 
Where is this account to be found ? S. R. 
[This marvellous story is taken from a fictitious work 
published anonymously in 1668, entitled The Isle of 
Pines, or a late discovery of a Fourth Island in Terra 
Australis Incognita. It is the production of Henry Ne- 
ville, the second son of Sir Henry Neville of Billingbeare, 
co. Berks. Anthony Wood (Athena, iv. 410), says that 
“when The Isle of Pines was first published, it was 
looked upon asa meer sham or piece of drollery.” In 
The Famous Battel of the Catts in the Province of Ulster, 
June 25, 1668, 4to, George Pine is alluded to in the fol- 
lowing lines: — 
“ George Pine, to us thou art an ass, 
One year thy hundred did surpass, 
Amongst thy four, show one such lass, 
“Thy Island in a hundred years, 
(As on thy own account appears) 
But only twice six thousand bears.” ] 


Frexcu Testament, 1667. —Is the following 
work of any particular rarity or value ? — 

“Le Nouveau Testament de Nostre Seigneur Jesus 
Christ, traduit en Francois selon ledition Vulgate, avec 
les differences du Grec; & Mons. chez Gaspard Migeot, 
en la rué de la Chaussée, & l’enseigne des trois vertus, 
M.DC.LXVII, avec privilege et approbation, 2 tomes en 
8-petit. Permission et Approbation de M. l’Archevéque 
de Cambray, et de M. Evéque de Namur, et de M. 
Pontanus Doyen de l’Eglise coliegialle de 8. Pierre,” &c. 

The translation is by an anonymous Doctor of 
the Sorbonne. On a fly-leaf, in an ancient hand- 
writing, is written : — 

“Cette traduction a été condamnée par Clement IX., 
Innocent XI., Clement XI., et par plusieurs évéques, et 
par un arrét du conseil d’état, comme ¢tant témeraire, 
pernicieuse, différente de la vulgate, et contenante des 
choses propres & scandaliser les simples.” 

Hi. C. M. 


Hawstead, Suffolk. 


[This Testament is generally known as the Mons, or 
Montese version, but supposed to have been printed by 
the Elzevirs at Amsterdam. The Duke of Sussex’s 
copy (lot 1335) in old red morocco, gilt leaves, fetched 
19s. The prices in Brunet are 12 and 21 francs. The 
anonymous doctor cf the Sorbonne was Anthony Ar- 
nauld, who continued De Sacy’s translation. ] 


Roves-Crorx. — When was the office of 
Rowdgecrosse or Rouge-Croix pursuivant created, 
and who held the same from the period of its in- 
stitution until 1550 (3 Edw. VI.), when Nicholas 
Tubman was appointed ? G. 

New York. 

[According to Noble, the office of Rouge-Croix was 
first created by Henry V. The earliest noticed is John 
Waters, usually given as created by Richard III.; 
but more likely (says Noble) by Edward 1V. George 
Berry. Thomas Benolte. Thomas Hawley. Laurence 
de la Gatta. Thomas Ponde. Thomas Wall. Charles 
Wriothesley. Bartholomew Butler. Justinian Barker. 
Gilbert Dethick. William Flower. Laurence Dalton. 
Nicholas Tubman. } 
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Corroras Case. — What? Frequently met 
with in churchwardens’ accounts and inventories 
of church goods at the time of the Reformation. 

M. C. 

[Corporas is equivalent to corporale, a square piece of 
linen cloth spread on the altar by the deacon at the 
offertory, preparatory to the consecration. The case for 
holding the corporas had various forms, and was called 
in old English burse, in medieval Latin bursa, in French 
bourse. “ Bursa, corporalis theca, nostris bourse — 
‘ Bursa una dicti drappi pro corporalibus.’” —“ Bourse, 
T. d’église. Double carton, couvert d’étoffe, sous lequel 
on met les corporaur qui servent & la messe.”—Bes- 
cherelle. | 


Sir Partie Sener. — Can any of your readers 
inform me where the portrait of Sir Philip Sidney, 
painted by Paul Veronese in 1574 now is ? 

tT. B. 

[ The Rev. S. A. Pears, the editor of the Correspondence 
of Sir Philip Sidney with H. Languet, 8vo, 1845, observes 
in a note, “I cannot find that this portrait of Sidney by 
Paul Veronese is known to be in existence.” Vide 
“N. & Q” 1* S, ii. 296; 2°¢ S. vii. 213; x. 308.] 


Replies. 
CATS AND DERELICT VESSELS. 
(3° S. ii. 346.) 





Your correspondent states that if a live canary- 
bird, or fowl, or cat, be found on a vessel, other- | 
wise abandoned, it will save that vessel from being | 
condemned as a derelict, and that, consequently, | 
shipowners are careful not to send a ship to sea | 
without having a cat on board. I know not if | 
this statement would hold good in maritime law, 
but a curious instance has very lately occurred, 
wherein that point of law — if law it be — was | 
disregarded. The barque “ Genova,” of 700 tons, 
sailed from Quebec to Antwerp, and was aban- | 
doned, Sept. 24, 1862, in lat. 46° N., long. 34° W. | 
Her crew were eventually picked up by the Prus- | 
sian brig, “ Louisa,” from New York, and were 
landed at Queenstown, Oct. 4. On Sept. 25, the 
abandoned vessel was discovered by the “ St. Mi- | 
chael,” of Glasgow, Capt. Boyd, which was sailing | 
from London’to Montreal. Nine feet of water | 
were then in the hold of the “Genova,” and the | 
only living thing on its deck was a cat. William 
Fordyce, the mate of the “ St. Michael,” volun- 
teered to sail the “ Genova” across the Atlantic, 
and pilot her into the Clyde with her prize cargo 
of timber. He did so; but the weather proved 
adverse, and the leakage of the water-logged ves- 
sel was so great, that the pumps were worked 
twenty-two out of the twenty-four hours. This 
severe labour was sustained for eighteen days, 
when they sighted Cape Clear. The mate would | 
have run in here, but the wind shifted, and the 
vessel became unmanageable. She was now caught | 
by the memorable gale of Oct. 11 and 12; her | 





canvas was torn to shreds; and, at the mercy of 
the elements, she drove on towards the dangeroys 
Mull of Cantire, and drifted round close to the 
Isle of Sanda, and into Carskey Bay, where, at six 
in the evening of Oct. 13, she struck upon the 
rocks, and by two o'clock on the following morn. 
ing had wholly broken up. From the dangerous 
nature of the coast, no help could be afforded by 
the many spectators on the shore; and the new 
life-boat, stationed at Campbelton, did not reach 
the spot until its services were of no avail. The 
four sailors were swept into the sea, and drowned; 
but Fordyce. the mate, sprang to a portion of the 
poop, and held on to it as it parted from the rest 
of the vessel. As he did so, the abandoned cat of 
the “Genova,” who had shared the fortunes of 
the twice-shipwrecked vessel, sprang upon his 
shoulders, and there firmly maintained her posi- 
tion during the four hours and a half in which 
Fordyce was battling with the waves, imperilled 
by the floating timber, and by the rocks on to 
which he was twice driven, and as often washed 
away again. At length, for the third time, he was 
dashed on to the rocks, when the cat leapt from 
his shoulders, and was safe ashore. Not so the 
mate, who was being drawn back by the reflux of 
the waves, when a brave old man, seventy years 
of age — James M‘Millan by name, and a black- 
smith by trade — rushed up to his shoulders in 
the water, and, with great difficulty, succeeded in 
dragging Fordyce toa place of safety. In the 
mean time the cat had scampered away, but re- 
appeared in the afternoon, and was given up to 
her preserver, who arrived with her in Campbel- 
ton on the 17th, from whence they went the next 
morning to Glasgow. The greater part of the 
timber was washed ashore on the Mull of Cantire. 


| Could the owners of the “Genova” claim it in 


consequence of that interesting episode of the 
cat ? 
As a P.S. to this note, I may add, that the Ar- 


| gyllshire Herald for Nov. 21, 1862, contains an 


interesting account of a public meeting held at 
Southend, Mull of Cantire, Nov. 18, for the pur- 
pose of presenting the silver medal of the Royal 
National Life-Boat Institution, together with the 
committee’s vote on parchment, and two pounds 
in money, to James M‘Millan, for his gallant deed 
above mentioned. Curnpert Beps. 


FAMILY OF GOOLKYN, OR COLKIN. 
(3° S. ii. 324, 397.) 

My correspondent at Boston, U.S., has written 
me a letter dated November 18, from which the 
following is an extract : — 

“ Your very courteous and interesting response to my 


inquiries has been read with lively interest. The Bekes- 
bourne records not only verify the pedigree in Berry's 
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Kent Genealogies, but singularly illustrate the curious 
and abrupt changes in the vain attempt to improve or 
euphonise an ungainly name. In the lapse of six cen- 
turies, | find the name Colkin, or Cokin, primarily borne 
by one and the same family, and (as nearly as may be) 
idem sonans, thus spelled : Cokin, Cockin, Cokayn, Cokain, 
Colkin; or Gokin, Gockin, Godekin, Goolkvn, Goolken, 
Golkevn, Gookin. Ireland's History of Kent (i. 659) 
names John Gookin as owner of Little Betshanyer, temp 
Jac. I.; and in p. 694, of the same volume, it is said that 
monuments of the Edolphs and Gookins are in St. Nicho- 
jas’s Church, parish of Ringswold, near Dover. I con- 
jecture that all these are descendants of Thomas Gookin 
‘and Amv Durant of Bekesbourne, which must be con- 
sidered the cunabula. The name Vincent occurs only as 
a baptismal name in the Denne pedigree in Berry, thus: 
William Denne 
ingston, | 


died at Bekes- | 
yourne 155%.) 


Alice Essehunt 


| 
Ca‘herine Denne=John Goolkyn. 
married at } 
Bekesbourr e, 
Oct, 28, 1566. 


Jane Kittall=Vincent Denne. 
LL.D. 


i 
Judith Wood=Sir Vincent 
Gookin. 


Daniel Gookin. denn hard Bird, 
8.T.P. 

“ This pedigree will, I think, gratify your curiosity in 
virtue of the alliance between Denne and Beke. Berry's 
Pedigrees were severely criticised in the Gentleman's 
Magazine; but I think more for deficiencies than errors. 

* The name Durant, also-allied with Beke, is honour- 
ably distinguished in Hasted’s History of Kent, iv. 715; 
where it is said that John Dorante, temp. Eliz. (1558), 
heli the ancient seat of Howletts or Owletts, in the 
N.W. of the parish of Bekesbourne, and is remembered as 
“a good benefactor” to the poor of Littlebourne; that 
his “ descendant ” ] of the same name alienated it 
to Sir Henry Palmer, who died there in 1611. Probably 
Amy Durant, wife of Thomas Gookyn, was of this family ; 
perhaps daughter of John, the benevolent man. Was 
not Durant’s interest in Littlebourne owing to a former 
residence, or family ties, in that parish? ” 


ws f son? 


Not being able to supply my correspondent 
with any further particulars, I make known the 
contents of his letter, in the hope of eliciting 
information from other readers of “ N. & Q.” 

It is proper to explain, as accounting for the 
introduction of the name of Beke into my corre- 
spondent’s remarks, that, in sending to him the 
article in“ N.& Q © p- 324, I added a reference 
to the connexion between the families of Beke 
and Denne of Denne Hill, in Kingston, through 
the marriage of Robert Beake of Supperton with 
Bridget, danghter of Vincent Denne, Serjeant-at- 
Law, who died in 1693, as mentioned in Hasted’s 
History of Keat, iii, 685, 751. 

Cuartes Bexe. 

Bekesbourne. 


REINDEER. 
(3° S. ii. 406, 456.) 
It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. 
An able letter in The Times of the 15th Nov., 
signed G. W. D., has transported us from the 


stewy atmosphere of the betting-room to the 
breezy Fjelds of Northern Scandinavia, the haunts 
of the ‘Turanian Lapp, after he was gradually 
pushed to the verge of the “* West Sea” by Odin 
and his Goths. 

Still, at the risk of being set down as pre- 
sumptuous for treading on the heels of so dis- 
tinguished a philosopher as G. W. D., I must take 
leave to doubt the accuracy of his conclusion that 
the first part of the word “ rain-deer” is a Tura- 
nian or Lappish word. He bases this conclusion, 
Ist., on the words of the Norwegian Ohthere in 
King Alfred's Orosius : Tha deor hi hatath hranas 
(those deer they call reindeer), where he refers 
the pronoun Ai to the Lapps. If the context 


| be carefully considered, I think Ai will be found 
| more applicable to Obthere’s Scandinavian or 


Norwegian countrymen than to the Finns, who 
are not mentioned in the sentence. In the same 
way, in the sentence “ He (Ohthere) was rich 
in those possessions in which their wealth con- 
sists,” the pronoun “ their” may very well mean, 
the Norwegians of Halogaland. So, again, “ Their 
revenue is in the tribute which the Finns pay 
them,” “their” must refer to Norwegians. 

2ndly. G. W. D. quotes, in support of hranas 
beinga Turanian or Lapp word, Ibre’s Lexicon 
Suiogothicum, sub voce ** Ren” (reindeer); who, 
after making several conjectures as to the ety- 
mology of the word, cites Peter Gran’s treatise 
(Upsala, 1685), to the effect that the Lapps used 
the word raingo of animal in general, and then 
for this kind of deer in particular. Now, I would 
suggest that Gran and Ihre were in error in sup- 
posing raingo to be a Lappish word. I believe 
that it was nothing but a corruption of the Scan- 
dinavian (Indo-Germanic) word reen-ko (female 
reindeer), which some Norman Lapps had picked 
up from their neighbours, the Norwegians. If 
raingo was the genuine Lappish for reindeer in 
1685, surely it would be so in 1756. But it is 
not to be found in J. Leem’s Lapp Nomenclator, 
Trondjem, 1756; and the only word like it in 
Ihre’s" Lapp Dictionary (which was published 
1789, i.e. eleven years after his Leric. Suiogoth.) 
is randur (cervus), which is plainly nothing but 
the Norwegian rendyr. Indeed, every page of a 
Lapp dictionary contains unmistakeable Norwe- 
gian words, thus proving the truth of Malte 
Brun’s remark that, “the Lapponic bas been 
mixed, still more than the other Finnic tongues, 
with the German and Scandinavian.” 

The real Lappish (Turanian) for reindeer, 
given by both J. Leem and Ihre is paatzo, while 
the Lapp for an animal is waissje, or eld (Finnish 
Elvin, trom elon, in vivis sum). Neither can I 


| find any word like raingo in the Dictionary of the 


sister tongue, the Finnie or Quain, 
Kaltschmidt and Grimm both seem to con- 
sider Aran and hrein as belonging to the Indo- 
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Germanic family of languages, and, if so, the 
word could not have a Turanian root. What the 
root is, that is the puzzle; most likely it had an 
aspirate in it. Compare rhenones (Caxsar, De 
Beil. Gall. vi. 21). Harini is the Sanscrit for a 
deer ; but Rask, I believe, laid it down as a rule 
that A, in Sanscrit, would, in the Northern tongue, 
become &. 

Again, G. W. D. states that hreinn is used in 
the Orkney Saga of the Scotch red-deer. Now, 
in my edit. (1780), p. 384, we read that the earls 
used to cross Caithness to hunt the red-deer or 
rein-deer, i. e. now one, now the other; upon 
which the editor remarks, “ evincit locus fuisse 
tempore isto in Scotia Renones.” And he asks, 
why not? for they are known to have existed in 
Iceland in the twelfth century, although they 
afterwards became extinct there. 

Freperick Mertcatr. 


DARTMOUTH ARMS. 
(3 §. ii. 409.) 


I have no doubt that M. W. would find an an- 
swer to his Query in any history of Dartmouth ; 
but there are several events in the national his- 
tory of Britain, immediately associated with this 
ancient part, from either of which the device of 
“a king in a boat” may have derived its origin. 

1. The landing of Brute, the Trojan, first king 
and founder of the British nation, on the “ Tote- 
nesian litus” of which the site of Dartmouth 
formed a part, in a.m, 2855, or B.c. 1149: about 
the time when “the child Samuel” was placed 
under the protection of Eli in the tabernacle at 
Shiloh. The rather appropriate armorial bearing 
of King Brute was a lion passant, which some of 
our heraldic friends would call a “canting” de- 
vice. For the date and arms of this worthy, I am 
indebted to Churchill's Divi Britannici, p. 51. 
And for the story of this Brute, M. W. may be 
referred to Nenius, Leland, Richard of Glouces- 
ter, or Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

2. The fact that Dartmouth was the rendezvous 
of the fleet of Richard I., from whence the “ Lion 
King” —“in a boat,” as a matter of course — 
started on his expedition for the Holy Land in 
A.D. 1190, 

3. The grant of a charter of incorporation to 
the port of Dartmouth by Edward IIL. in conse- 
quence, perhaps, of the contribution by this town 
of a large number of ships and men towards the 
expedition against Calais. On the “ gold nobles” 
of Edward III. there is this very design, or one 
similar, of “a king in a boat,” or rather, a galley. 
Various reasons have been assigned, which are 
mentioned by Mr. Humphreys, in his Manual of 
Coins, vol. ii. p. 438. For the adoption of this 
device by King Edward, the most probable origin 
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| 
| of it is to be found in the naval supremacy over 








the French which Edward had obtained, in great 
measure owing to the taking of Calais in 1347 (?), 
At all events these nobles, with the “royal sailor” 
design, were first issued about that time. And if 
Dartmouth received its charter, as I have sup- 
posed, as a reward for her assistance to the Calais 
expedition, it is probable that the corporation 
would have selected for their device this royal 
sailor pattern which was adopted by the king 
after his capture of Calais. 

The two lions are still to be accounted for. 
Edward's supporters were, I believe: Dexter, a 
lion rampant; sinister, an eagle volant; both 
royally crowned. And he was, as far as I know, 
the first of our kings who adopted supporters, 
Perhaps, after all, the arms of Dartmouth are in. 
tended to record all three of the events I have 
mentioned. All are associated with “kings in 
boats,"— Brute, Richard, and Edward; but as 
the “king in a boat” was the peculiar device of 
Edward III., who granted the charter, one of the 
lions may be meant to represent (the) King 
Brute ; the other to record the expedition of “the 
Lion King.” With Curtius, however, I must 
say :— 

“ Plura equidem transcribo quam credo, 
Nec etenim affirmare ausus sum que dubio.” 

Doubtless, some learned antiquarian critic may 
offer a more satisfactory explanation than those I 
have here attempted ; — 

“ Mihi debetur collectionis gratiam ; 
M. W. habeat electionis materiam.” 
CHEssBorovuGu. 

Harberton. 

The name of Pomeroy has no more connexion 
with the arms of Dartmouth than has the family 
with this little village, from which they have taken 
their title. 


“Tue orp OAKEN Bucket” (3" §, ii. 430.)— 
A copy of this song will be found in the Saturday 
Magazine, vol. ix. p.120. The author, Samuel 
Woodworth, was a native of Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, and pursued the business of a printer at 
New York, where he died Dec. 9, 1842, under 
very painful circumstances, aged 57. An edition 
of his Poems, Odes, §c., was brought out by him- 
self, at New York in 1830, but they seem to be 
little known in this country. See Dr. Allen's 
American Biographical Dictionary ; Duyckinck’s 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, vol. ii. p. 70; 
and Poems and Pictures, 1860. Frorence V. 


This poem, by Samuel Woodworth, charmingly 
set to music by T. German Reed, has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Addison, Regent Street, under 
the title of “ The old Moss-covered Well.” 

Joun Newman. 
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Pratrorm (3" §. ii. 426.) —If Mr. Sara will 
turn to Johnson's Dictionary he will find, sub voce, 
Platform, a passage from Hooker which supports 
his view of the origin of the use of this word in 
the sense of “party.” Exeter Hall meetings be- 


satire and burlesque upon the law and the legal 


| profession, and was a great favourite with, and 


ing in those days unknown, it seems plain that it | 


isso. To the example given in Johnson I can add 
one from Patrick’s Parable of the Pilgrim, p. 206, 
ed. 1687. Speaking of persons changing their 
sect, he says, — 

“He can soon quit the way wherein he was, and be- 
come religious, after the manuer of this novel plat-form.” 

VEBNA. 

Tuomas Campsett (3 §S. ii. 409.) —I have 
always understood that the first crude draught of 
The Pleasures of Hope appeared as a Glasgow 
High School exercise,—a seminary which Campbell, 
being a native of the immediate neighbourhood, 
would possibly attend before entering the Junior 
Greek and Humanity Classes of the University. 
English poetry was, in my time, and no doubt still 
is, however, a regular class exercise in the college, 
but being confined to translation, the probability 
is that Zhe Pleasures of Hope (Campbell's first 
piece, undoubtedly) could not have been pro- 
duced, although it might have been published 
there, and in the manner asserted in The Collegian, 


for, strange as it may appear, Campbell seems to | 


have experienced more than the usual difficulty of 
“getting into print.” I myself have seen the 
newspaper notice in the Greenock Advertiser, pre- 
served by a curious person in Renfrewshire, in 
which the editor, I believe an Irish gentleman, 
whose widow long continued to derive a pension 
or allowance from the paper, makes the following 
discriminating announcement : — 
“ Notices to Correspondents. 
“T. C. The lines commencing — 
*On Linden when the sun was low,’ 
are not up to our standard. Poetry is evidently not 
T. C.’s forte.” 
Suotto Macpurr. 

Baker's “ Coronicre” (2°¢ §S. ii. 275.) —Your 
note, in reply to a query, states, that this work 
formed “ a conspicuous article of furniture in the 
hall of good Sir Roger de Coverley.” It is also 
noticed as one of the works which Joseph Andrews 
had access to, as “laying open in the hall win- 
dow,” in the novel of that name, by Fielding. We 
may possibly presume this to have been a custom 
in the seventeenth century; the book being left 
for visitors to entertain themselves with whilst 
waiting for the master of the house. Both cases, 
it is noticeable, refer to the country house. 

Ww. ke 

“Tue Preaper'’s Guipe” (3" S. ii. 288, 335.) 
John Anstey, the author, was of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barrister at law, and a commissioner for auditing 
public accounts. This Poem is a good-humoured 


| often quoted by, the lawyers in the early part of 


the present century; much of the spirit of it, how- 
ever, is now lost, by recent alterations and im- 
provements in the law. It was published in 1796, 
and has run through many editions. In lecture 
the seventh, the author, under the pseudonyme of 
Mr. Surrebutter, gives this account of his profes- 
sional educaticn : — 
“ Whoe’er has drawn a apecial plea 

Has heard of old Tom Tewkesbury, 

Deaf as a post, and thick as mustard, 

He aim’d at wit, and bawl’d and bluster’d, 

And died a Nisi Prius leader. 

That genius was my Special Pleader.” 

Who was old “ Tom Tewkesbury”? or rather, 

what was the name of the barrister, so designated 
by the author? E. B. E. 


Sunprar anv Compass (3° §. i. 39.) —It may 
interest your correspondents, A. A., Siama Tau, 
and N. T. Hetnexen, to be informed or reminded, 
as the case may be, that the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
in his charming Occasional Reflections, Discourze 
xx. “Upon the Magnetical Needle of a Sun- 
Dyal,” has this passage : — 

“We had not yet dismiss’d the Water-man, when 
Eugenius chancing to express a curiosity to know what 
aclock it was, when we had freshly begun to Angle at 


| our new Station; as Lindamor and the rest drew their 


Watches to satisfie his Question, so the Boat-man took 
out of his Pocket a little Sun-Dyal, furnished with an 


| excited Needle to direct how to set it; such Dyals being 
| used among Mariners, not only to show them the hour of 


the Day, but to inform them from what quarter the 
Wind blows.” 


The date of the Occasional Reflections is 1665 ; 


| when, from this extract, the sundial and compass 
| would appear to have been in common use some 


fifty years earlier than the date of the instrument 
in Mr. Heineken’s possession. 

I have been reminded of the above passage by 
sitting almost upon the spot where stood the sun- 
dial, which may often have been gazed upon by 
Francis Bacon, long before his name became so 
ingloriously associated with this very interesting 
locality of old London. Joun Timss. 

Gray’s Inn. 


P.S. As I am in Gray’s Inn, I may as well men- 
tion one of Lord Campbell's erroneous statements 
respecting Bacon. His chambers were on the site 
of No. 1, Gray's Inn Square, first floor. The 
house was burnt, Feb. 17, 1679, with sixty other 
chambers (Historian's Guide, 3rd edit. 1688.) 
Lord Campbell speculatively states, that Bacon’s 
chambers “remain in the same state as when he 
oceupied them, and are still visited by those who 
worship his memory” (Lives of Chancellors, vol. 
ii. p. 274.) "Tis pity the author did not visit the 
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present chambers, or inspect the Society's records, 
which would have prevented the above error. 
“Poncnw anv Jupy” (3" S. ii. 387.) —For the 
entire “tragical comedy, or comical tragedy” of 


referred to. In Scott’s Lady of the Lake, just 


“ Punch and Judy,” as well as an account of the | 


origin of puppet plays in England, I refer C. P. J. 
to a book under the title of the hero and heroine, 
published by W. J. Reid, Charing Cross. The 
copy before me is the third edition, and is dated 
1832. The book is admirably illustrated by G. 
Cruikshank, and contains every information on 
the subject, as well as the dialogue of the puppet 
show. The volume is scarce. Mine is a poor 
copy, but I do not remember ever having had the 
chance of obtaining a better. Cnartes Wy te. 


Patntine of THE Rerormers (3 S. ii. 87, 137, 
175, 258.) —I find an engraving, similar to the 
painting described by H. C. F., forming the fron- 
tispiece to the History of England (vol. i.), by the 
Hon. Hugh Clarendon, of Windsor, published in 
London, 1768. The picture is entitled, “The 
Primitive Reformers, to whom. (under God) we 
are indebted for the Glorious Light of the Gospel,” 


and instead of fourteen persons, there are twenty- | 


four, eleven of whom stand in a line behind the 
rest: a key is attached. G. 

New York. 

Qvoration: “Tue Kina or France 
40,000 men,” Etc. (2™ S. xii. 462.) — 

“ France, as all Christendom besides, was in a profound 

ace, and had continued so twenty years together, when 
lenry IV. fell upon some great martial Design, the 
Bottom whereof is not known to this Day; and being 
rich (for he had heaped up in the Bastile a Mount of 


| might translate 


before the beginning of the combat between 
Fitzjames and Roderick Dhu : — 
“ Not vet prepar’dl? By Heaven, I change 
My thought, and hold thy valour light 
As that of some vain carpet-knight,” &c. 
LytTTELTox, 


Locat Names (3 S. ii. 317, 358, 399.) ~— 
Morant suggests that the first part of the name 
Terling may be from a Saxon owner, and the 
termination from ing, a meadow. If so, the name 
* Terril’s Meadow.” I should 
rather render it “the meadow at or near the Ter 
rivulet.” Some maps give a rivulet of this name, 
which they make to rise near Little Leigh, to run 
through Great Leigh, past Terling and H. Peve- 
rel, and to fall into the Chelmer near Ulting. 
Rivers named Ter, Thur, Tor, Dor, are derived 
from the Celtic dwr, dour (#5wp), water. Again, 
‘Tirwick in Sussex, which is also situated upon 


| a river, may translate “the dwelling near the 


| fleet 
| 
WITH 


water.” This latter name, however, might also 
be corrupted from (Ro)t(b)erwick, if, as I suspect, 
it is situated upon that river.* With regard to 
Amphilete, we have many local names ending in 
fleet; as Bemfleet or Benfleet, Purfleet and Pye- 
in Essex; Northfleet and Southfleet in 
Kent; and, among many others, Adlingfleet, 
Broomfleet, Faxfleet, Marfleet, Ousefleet, Ravens- 


| fleet, Swinefleet, and Yokefleet in the north of 
| England. Pamphlett is likewise a Kentish sur- 


Gold that was as high as a Lance) he levied a huge Army | 


of 40,000 Men; whence came the Song, 
France with 40,000 Men; and upon a sudden he put this 
Army in perfect Equipage. But going one afternoon to 
the Bastile to see his Treasure and Ammunition ” — he 
was murdered by Ravillac. — Howell's Fumiliar Letters, 


b. i. s. 1, L. 18. 
G £2. 


Noet, A Parnter (3 §. ii. 105.) —I beg to 
forward the information requested by B. H. C. 
Noel, born at Rouen 1753, died 1834, a French 
marine painter, was a pupil of Vernet (Joseph). 


He painted, with talent, the principal ports of 


Spain. (B.H.C.'s picture is doubtless one of the 
series here alluded to.) Siema-Tav. 

Cape Town, S. Africa. 

Grapecy (3" S. ii. 291.) — My northern ex- 
perience agrees with that of Hermentaupe, but 
why should not the derivation be gradus, grada- 
tim, step by step, thoroughly? The northern 
ee would be thus prompted — “ That's it, 

ill, lick him gradely.” “It met faw” does not 


The King of 


name, Places whose names end in fleet, philete, 
phlett, flett, when situated near water, are most 
probably derived from the A.-S. fleot (Pl. fleet, a 
small river; G. flethe, a channel), a place where 


| vessels float, a bay, gulf, arm of the sea, the mouth 


of a river; from fleot-an, to float, swim. Those 
ending in fleet, &e., when not situated near water, 
may be from the same root as those ending in fleth; 
viz. from A.-S. flet, a dwelling, a seat, ball; G. 


| fleck, vicus (mark-fleck, vicus e sylv excisus). 


In Oldenburg are the local names Bardenfleth 
and Elsfleth; and Stockfleth is the name of the 
author of the Norsk-Lappisk Ordbog. Am and 
ham in composition of local names, though 
mostly traceable to the Saxon ham, a dwelling, 
&c., are frequently corrupted from the Celtic 
avon, afon, aon; i. q. amon, Gaelic amhainn ; 1. 4q. 


| amnis; so that if Amphlete is or was formerly 


| is always pronounced Tarling ? 


mean “ it must fall,” as Hermentavupe interprets, | 


but “ it might fall.” T. Asus. 


Knient or tae Carper (3" S. ii. 388.) — This 
phrase is found much later than the writers here 


situated at or near the mouth of a river, the name 
might translate “ mouth of the Avon or river. 
R. S. Cuarnock. 


Is Mr. Knowtrs aware that Terling in Essex 
The spelling of 


* Ter is the name of an arm of the sea in Morbihan 
(Bretagne); Triew of a river, whence Ponfrieu was 80 
called; and Theyr of a river, at the confluence of which 
with the Odet, Quimper is situated ; ali derived from Bas 
Bret. dour (Van. déur, daour, water). 
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a local name often presents difficulties, which dis- 
appear as soon as its ordinary pronunciation is 
ascertained. JAYDEE. 


Tir (3 §. ii. 399.) — As there are certainly 
more than a thousand words in our language of 
Shemitic origin, I would venture to suggest that 
the word Zir in Tirwick and Tirling, may be 
from 70, tiv, which means enclosed, locus muro 
(Ringmaur, Ger.), also septum, pagus rusticorum 
(Gen. xxv. 16; Ps. Ixix. 26). 
the word agrees with this. But tir is a Saxon 
word also, being often prefixed to express the su- 

rlative, as in tir-eadig, very happy; tir-fest, very 
fst, &e. It is supposed to be from Tyr, the 
Scandinavian god; possibly both are from 0, 
implying exclusiveness, The tire surrounding a 


The Celtic use of | 


| Compare “ os sublime.” 


wheel may have its name from the same source. | 


Tor, a kindred word, is Chaldaic, 7), and English 

also, meaning, in both languages, mons, standing 

high and distinct, as the Tors of Dartmoor, &c. 
Geo. Moore. 

Hastings. 

“TwWINKLING OF A BED-8STAFF” (3 S, ii. 18, 
359.) — As this subject has turned up again in the 
pages of “N. & Q,” I would add my mite to the 
pictorial illustration referred to by Vesna. Mine 
is to be found in a rare little book, entitled A 
Iuniper Lecture. With the Description of all Sorts 


of Women, good and bad, &c.,24mo. Lond.: I. O. | 


for W. Ley, 1639.* The frontispiece to this illus- 
trates one of the lectures. A Xantippe of the 
period, in night costume, is entering the bed- 
room pugnaciously bent, having both arms up- 
reared, flourishing a heavy ladle, and uttering the 
war-cry, “ Rise, you drunken slave!” In the bed 
she is approaching, we see her lord and master in 
ahalf-raised position, happily not taken unawares, 
clutching in one hand a heavy shoe, while the 
upreared right grasps the bed-staff as a foil to 
protect his head from the descending kitchen 
utensils, 

This presumed “ bed-staff” of my plate answers 
to Johnson’s general description of a pin, and, is 
an implement of wood, of damaging capability ; 
grasped by the lower extremity, and hurled 
through the air by a powerful arm, it would cer- 
tainly reach the head of an offending party in a 
twinkling. 

So much for the bed-staff. Now for the book. 
Can any of your readers, familiar with our old 
English literature, tell me who wrote it? It is an 
amusing thing; pretends to hold the scales fairly 
between the sexes, but leans to the lords of the 
creation ; is full of coarse bitterness, proverbial 
phrases, some biting epigrams, and has a poetical 
address to the author from Margery Quiet, of 
Tame, in Oxfordshire. Is ita Braithwait? J.O. 


contains many new 











[* The third impression of 1652 
additions—Ep. ] 





Susie (3" S. ii. 389.)—I had always supposed 
that the word “sublime” was derived from, or 


' at least related to, the Latin word limus, with which 


we are familiar in the lines — 
“ Sic tamen ut limis rapias quid prima secundo 
Cera velit versu.” 

White and Riddle’s Dict., in voc. “ Limus,” 
gives the meaning “ Embracing, embracing with 
the sight, turning the eyes round, casting sidelong 
glances.” The same authority says that the word 
is probably akin to the Sansc. ling = amplecti, 
and gives obliquus as a derivative. 

May not sublimis also be a derivative, or at 
least a cognate word, originally expressing the 
direction of the glance towards an object on high? 


C. A. L. 


Str Hues Myppteton (3"'S. ii. 410.) —Among 
the marriages at Westminster Abbey, the follow- 
ing occurs :— 

“6 March, 1682. Sir Hugh Middleton and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hall.” 

C. J. R. 


Burke's apmirep Poet (3" S. i, 228.) — The 
lines look like a translation from Pindar ; perhaps 
they are only an imitation by the poet whom 
Burke admired. 

Td 5h ves &Adxois 
"Ex@iorov dumAdkiov, ka- 
Ata 7” aurxovov 
*AdAoT plac: yAdéoous. 
KanoAdyot 8¢ woAtra, 
“Ioxer Te yap UAGos ov melova POdvoy. 
‘O 38 xaunda mvéwv paytov Cpeuet. 
Pyth, O. xi, a. 2. 
H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


Fry-Lear Scrissrines (3% §S. ii. 406.) — Re- 
markably like some verses from a MS. in the pos- 
session of Mr. Edward Farr, written about the 
year 1620: — 

“ A constant mind; an equall health; 
A friend that is a second self; 


‘Adde but to this a good fit wife, 

And you sum up a happy life.” 
The poet then proceeds to state the converse. 
Jos J. Barpwett WorKkarp, M.A. 


Tue Written Tree or Tutset (3" S. ii. 374.) 
The remarks on the possible origin of the Thibetan 
letters as imitations of the lines on the leaves of 
the tree referred to, will not apply, since we have 
historical and direct evidence that those letters 
were not thus invented, but borrowed from the 
ancient Buddhistic or Lat alphabet, and intro- 
duced into Thibet from north-western India by 
Buddhist missionaries, at the time that Buddhism 
was itself introduced. The L&t character is the 
basis of the Sanskrit and many other alphabets. 
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The veins on certain leaves much resemble the 
common Thibetan writing, and if the leaf figured 
in Bohn's edition of Huc’s Travels bears any ap- 
proximation to the appearance of the original, it 
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most likely belongs to a variety of the poie- | 


granate, or at least to one of the Myrtaceae. It is 
described as producing a red flower, and being 
very fragrant, so far agreeing with several of the 
Myrtaceae. If of this class, the difficulty of its 
propagation is accounted for, as its fruit would 
not ripen in that climate, and its seeds would not 
be prolific. The tree, it seems, was kept alive by 
careful protection. A tree indigenous toa warmer 
clime would probably show more distinct veining 
of the leaf in Thibet, and might thus attract atten- 
tion to the markings as resembling the Thibetan 
letters. I have observed that the veins on the 
leaves of the common pear sometimes much re- 
semble what may be called the running hand of 
the Thibetan. G. Moors. 

Hastings. 

Worp perivep From A Prorer Name (3° S. 
ii. 277.) —Hanks, a Brabant manufacturer, invited 
over here by Edward IIL, circa 1331, gave his 
name to the skein of worsted. 8. 


Artstocratic Mayors (3 §S. ii. 410.) — The 
following sons of peers were Mayors of Stamford : 
Charles Bertie, s. of Montague E. of Lindsey in 
1685 ; Charles Cecil, s. of John, 5th E. of Exeter, 
in 1711, and William Cecil, s. of John, 6th E. of 
Exeter, in 1726. Jos. Patuirs, Jr. 

Stamford. 


Hackney (3" S. ii. 419.) — Mr. Sata is right 
as to there being a connection between the 
haquenée and the hackney, but I doubt whether 
the connection which he suggests can be proved. 

I repeat that in the sixteenth century and later 
hack, hackney, &c. stood for common, primarily 
that which was used or done very often; secondly, 
that which was of common use to many. I illus- 
trated my statement by quotations from Shak- 
speare. 

The haquenée of the knight was the horse for 
common use, as is the hack of the modern fox- 
hunter. Of course I know what Menage and 
others of bis school have maintained touching the 
origin of the word haquenée, but I do not care, in 
our better state of etymological knowledge, to dwell 
upon those old speculations. 

The question between Mr. Sata and me is 
simply this — Does hackney coach mean the hackney 
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Both were carried by men. If I were not afraid 
of too much lengthening this note, I could adduce 
many more illustrations of my statement. 

I have not the book, at hand, and therefore 
make the reference with great diflidence, but I 
think that Mr. Saxa will find cheval de haquenée 
used in Le Moyen de Parvenir. W. C, 


P.S. I find hackney-porter used as equivalent 
to a common porter plying for hire. 


I believe many early inventories will support 
G. A. Sara's view as to the early use of this 
word; one such is now before me : — 

“Inventorium bonorum et catellorum Johannis de Fyn- 
cham factum die Mercurii in festo Sancti Michaelis Arc- 
angeli, anno regni Regis Edwardi tercii, post Conquestum 
xiij™®, 

“ De Stauro. ii stotte p carecta. j hakeney p servo,” &c, 


G. H. D. 


Oreans at Sr. Peter's at Rome (2" §. ii, 
417.)—Dr. Rimpautr has hardly stated the case 
correctly about the organs at St. Peter's at Rome. 
It is true that there is no great organ in the nave 


| or main parts of the church, as with us; and also 


French Copy.” 


that the services in the Pope's Chapel are sung 
without organs. But in the chapel of the choir, 
which is practically the choir of the church, where 
the Chapter attend the daily services, there are 
two permanent organs, one of which (at least) is 
used to accompany the ritual, The small move- 
able organs of which he speaks are used for 
other purposes, in other parts of the church. St. 
Peter's can hardly be called the Roman Cathedral. 
Of the seven Roman Basilicas, St. John Lateran 
is the first in rank, and properly the Cathedral of 
the Bishop of Rome. J. Jens. 


Epitome or tue Lives or tHe Kunos or 
France (2™ S. xii. 457; 3° S. i. 14.) — The 
White Knight's copy of this littie book is dated 
1639, and professes to be “translated out of the 
Out of what French copy? Is 
there an edition of this book in the French lan- 
guage older than 1639? I have before me Epitome 


| Chronicorum Regum Gallia 4 Pharamundo ad Ca- 


or common coach (I purposely use the word com- | 


mon as containing the primary and secondary 
sense of hackney), as the coach drawn by hackney 
or common horses. Now, as a matter of fact, I 


| nant les choses plus memorables 


find that in the eighteenth century hackney coach is | 


interpreted a coach plying for hire. I find in the 
seventeenth century hackney chair signified a com- 
mon chair, in distinction from a private chair. 


rolum ejus nominis nonum, in Latin, 12mo, printed 
or published at Paris in 1566, by William le Noir. 
The titlepage gives a woodcut of the arms of Le 
Noir. This book contains well executed portraits 
of sixty-one kings (the portraits in De Serres’ 
folio History of France are evidently from the 
same blocks). Is this a copy of the first edition 
of “the French copy” from which R. B.'s trans- 
lation was made? I have also before me the 

“ Abrege de l’Histoire des Empereurs Romains, conte- 
depuis Jules 
Cesar jusques 4 l’Empereur Rodolphe & present Regnant 

extraict de diuers Autheurs, par R. M.” 

The titlepage contains a cut of the imperial 

arms, published at Rouen by Abraham Cousturier, 
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in 1609. The work, which is a 12mo, commences 
with a dedicatory epistle to “ Monsieur de Lisores 
sieur d’'Equemeauville et Barneuille,” privy coun- 
cillor of the king, and “ Procureur-general” in his 
“Court de Parlement de Normandie.” There are 
ortraits of all the emperors, many of them excel- 
lent likenesses, as I have discovered by comparing 
them with coins in the Roman series. 
of the “ Lives,” but forming a portion of the same 
book, are “ Le Voyage de Monseigneur de Merceeur 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


At the end | 


en Hongrie,” and “ Articles et Conditions de la | 


Trefue faicte entre l'Empereur et le Ture,” which 
was executed in February, 1609, and the book 
finishes with a short account “d'une entreprise 
sur la ville de Genue,” by a French gentleman, le 
Sieur du Terrail, which appears to- have taken 
place in April, 1609. CHESSBOROUGH. 
Fortnink : Cuaucer (5™ S. ii. 377.)—In what 
edition of Chaucer's Works does the passage quoted 
by. Mr. Worxarp stand at line 9780? In a copy 
before me, of an edition concerning which I ap- 


479 
Poxitican Nicx-names (3" §. ii. 350.) —I 
know cf no such List of Political Nick-names as 
Puito Tav inquires for. In compliance, there- 
fore, with his suggestion, I forward a small con- 
tribution towards such a desideratum : — 
Jemmy Twitcher. 
The Gentle Shepherd. 
Malagrida, 
P. N. 


Joun Heater (3 S. ii. 203, 334.) —I have 
this author’s Epictetvs, §c., of 1616, and have seen 
the impression of 1636; but now hear, for the 
first time, of that of 1610. My book bears no 
indication of a reprint, and appears a posthumous 
work: the dedication to the Earl of Pembroke 
being signed “ T. Th.” : — 

“ It is,” says he, “the bequest of a deceased man, who 
(in his lifetime) hauing offered some translations of his 


Lord Sandwich - - 
George Grenville - - 
Lord Shelburne - - 


| vynto your Lordship, euer wisht if these ensuing were 


pend a Query, the passage occurs at line 6200 of | 


the Canterbury Tales; but if the Prologues and 


Argument are to be taken into the reckoning, the | 


line must be numbered 7062. The passage runs 
thus : — 
“ That me forthinketh (qd. this January) 
He is a gentle squire by my trouth, 
If that he died, it were harme and routh.” 

Thus differing in seven readings, as indicated 
by the letters in italics, from the version of Mr. 
WorK arp. 

I take this opportunity of seeking information 
in reference to my own copy, and for the guidance 
of bibliophilists who may be disposed to assist me. 
I give the following particulars : —Folio, black- 
letter, no pagination: folios, however, are num- 
bered. No printer’s name, or place of publica- 
tion. Contains an introductory dedication to King 
Henry VIII. The title runs thus : — 

“Tue Workes or Gerrrey CHAvcER, newly Printed, 
with diuers additicns. Wirn THe StrGe AND Destrvc- 
tion of the worthie Citie of Thebes, compiled by John 
Lidgate, Monke of Burie.” 

There is also on the title-page a large woodcut 
of Chaucer's armorial bearings; and the date, 
“1560,” occurs between the helmet and shield. 
To what edition does my copy belong ? 


Johnson (Typographia, vol. i. p. 503,) men- | 


tions an edition of the “ Workes of Geffray Chau- 
cer” as having been printed by Reynes in 1542. 
And at p. 566, “ Chaucer's Wvorkes,” printed by 
Kyngston in 1561. The title of my copy does 
not agree with that of either of these editions ; 
and I cannot find that Johnson makes any men- 
tion of an edition printed in 1560. 

The lines are not numbered in the original 
print; but I have attached numbers for my own 
convenience. CHEsSBOROUGH. 

Harberton, Totnes. 


published they might only be addressed ynto your Lord- 
ship as the best Testimony of his dutifull affection.” 


Healey’s attachnient to his patron reminds us 


| of Shakspeare and the Earl of Southampton: 


“* What I have done is yours; what I have to do 
is yours:” for Healey had shortly before ad- 
dressed his Discovery of a New World “To the 
True Mirror of truest honor, William, Earle of 
Pembroke,” in a glowing panegyric upon the mind 
and “ Pheenix-bounty” of his patron. It would 
appear from this, that Healey was unpopular with 


| the wits of the day, “whose blistered mouthes 


| misinterprete most maliciouslie.” 


“Only,” says 
the desolate dedicator, “ give me my foote-holde 
(i. e. his patron’s countenance), and I will give 
them an everlasting record in the Temple of In- 
famy.” lIlealey's translation of St. Augustine of 
the Citie of God, 1610, is also addressed, by the 
same literary executor (signing in this instance 
“Th. Th.”; query, Thomas Thorp, the book- 
seller?), “'To the Honorablest Patron of Mvses 


j and good Mindes, L. W. Earle of Pembroke ;” 


which bulky work is also a bequest to that noble 
lord on the hence-parting of the translator : — 

“ Wherefore his legacie laide at your Honour’s feete is 
rather here delivered to your Honour'’s humbly thrice- 
kissed hands, by his poor delegate, Th. Th.” 

Another translation by Healey, is, — 

“Philip Mornay, Lord of Plessis, his Teares for the 
Death of his Sonne, &c.,12mo. G. Eld, at the Sign of 
the Printers’ Presse, 1609.” 

This is offered — 

“To his honored and Constant friend, Maister John 
Coventry, as a Cataplasme to both our present Estates, it 
being best known to ourselves how long we have sayled 
in a deepe dark Sea of Misfortune.” 

I hope there is nothing in this last mysterious 
passage to support Mr. Coorer’s suspicion that 
either Healey, or his friend “ Maister Coventry,” 
were Gunpowder Traitors. J. OQ. 
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Portianp Isuanp (3" S. ii. 411.)—The corre- 
spondent of your correspondent M. F. was per- 
haps a little too sensational in her statements: 
though the broad fact, that the Portlanders are a 
fine race, notwithstanding their frequent inter- 
marriages, is certainly undeniable. 

In a clever sketch, in Household Words for 
April, 1858, it is said of them : — 

“ Danes by descent, with a strong infusion of Saxon 
blood, we Portlanders are a stalwart muscular race, ad- 
mirably suited to our quarry-work, and still keeping a 
good deal aloof from our neighbours on the mainland. 
Four or five family names, of which Pearce and Stone 
are the most common, suffice for the whole of us. There 
are probably five hundred Pearces.” 

In A Summer Trip to Weymouth and Dor- 
chester, published in 1842 by the late Mr. Buck- 
ingham, this latter peculiarity is somewhat en- 
larged upon : — 

“ There are two principal names in the island, Pearce 
and Stone; which, one would imagine, must have been 
derived from their occupation as quarriers, since ‘to 
pierce the stone’ is their chief and almost constant em- 
ployment. Until of very late years, there was no ex- 
ample of their marrying out of the island: and in the 
matches made in their own circle, it was thought most 
becoming for a Stone to wed a Pearce, or a Pearce a 
Stone, rather than that two of the same name should be 
united.” 

In the last contested election for Dorsetshire, 
A.D. 1857, I find that 254 votes were given in Port- 
land; of which there were of the name of 

Pearce - - 
Stone - - 
Attwooll 
White - 
Comben 
Scriven 
Lano - 

I know not that there are any good grounds 
for supposing them to be of Danish origin. If 
they are, they certainly treated their forefathers 
somewhat unceremoniously : for they seem to have 
fought many stout battles with Danish invaders, 
The strange word Kimberlen, by which they de- 
signate the inhabitants of the outer world—in 
fact, all who are not Portlanders—might possibly 
afford some clue to their race. 

C. W. Bryeuam. 

Puaraon’s Steam Vessers (3° §., ii. 238.) — 
In piloting another in pursuit of “ Pharaoh's 
steam-vessels,” your correspondent has failed in 
a clew, and fallen upon an Irish blunder. I will 
try to set both of them in the right direction. 
The name of the author alluded to is not Ste- 
venson, and moreover, he claims to be an English- 
man. The only modern Commentary upon the 
Eighteenth Chapter of Isaiah is by the Rev. 
Walter Chamberlain, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
John's, Bolton, 8vo, pp. x. 424, published in 1860 
by Wertheim & Co., a work which, whatever be 
its relative merits, has rendered signal service to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dr. Cumming, who has acknowledged his obliga. 
tions to its author. On the principle of carryin 

out this rule of suum cuique, I may state that Mr, C, 
wrote, some few years ago, another prophetica] 
work on the Restoration and Conversion of Israel; 
and has produced the best recent controversial 
book against Unitarianism, which has been trang. 
lated into the Welsh language, und is now in 4 
second edition. R. Lxm. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

s Srarronosaias. 2 Vols. fol. 
Nasu's Woncesrensurne. 2 Vols. fol. 
D’ Uarey's Pitts ro Ponor Metarcuoryr. ale. : 
Tas Tempcan; a Periodical Paper by Paterson, the Auctioneer. 
Wanted by Mr. Richard Simpson, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 
Loan Nvuoent's Memontats or Jon~n Hamrven. 
Wanted by Mr. James Swanton, Skibbereen, Ireland. 


Aotices ta Corresponvents. 


2 are this week compelled to omit our usual Notes on Books. 


Ove Caaistmas Numver on Saturday next will contain, among othe 
articles af tate 
Tax Youre Herp ann tux Kino’s Dacourzn; a Western High- 
land Legend. f 
Gaear Tom or Oxroan; with a Poem to Young Tem. 
Kine Atrnep's Jewet. 
Apenveensnine Fork Lone. 
A Carnot ror “ N. & Q.” 
Tar Hioutann Fonrone Teter. 
tnd other Papers of Folk Lore and Popular Antiquities. 


reat — 


illustrative 


referred for particulars respecting Judge Page's com 
parish of Steeple-Aston to” N. & Q." 3rd 3. iL. 1 
fe of Savage, describes l’age's charge to the jury@ 
ause of Pope's attack upm 

: 


Oxontrensis ts 
nection with the 
Johnson, in his 
Savage's case, which is said to have been the « 
him. 

Eprror will find, on consulting our Indexes to \st and 2nd Series, 
explanations of the phrase a Cock-and-bull-story; and will presale 
ig: ee with us in preferring, not the Gallus super campanam, or Cock-0- 
a-bell theory, but Cowper's, who sees in the phrase an allusion to the ad 
ashioned fables 

“ And even the child who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 
The story of a Cock and Bull, 
Must have a most uncommon skull.” 
We have mislaid the addresses of thet 
’ 


Carvron and Joun Taytor. 
Will they ol g the 


Correspondents, blige us by furnishi 
J. C. 8. 
anticipat 
H. The; 


sa ’ t ve 


D—, near Salisbury), will see that his information has bem 
i 


ed List of Preachers will be y acceptable. Allowh 


luable. 

Henvus Fuarer. Pollio, Virgil's ith Eclogue. 

F. Fivz-Hexay. Not only the English Cyclopedia, but all the biogra- 
phical a nts of Robert Simson, the mathematician, say that he was 
2 of John Sunson of Kirton Hall, Ayrshire. respondent has 
t gi my reason for his conjecture that h son of Pal 

ason and Elizal 


Our 
was th 
s th Hay. 

s az. he only pu hee of members of the House of Common? 
is that by Robert Beatson, entitled, A Chronological Register of both 
Houses of Parliament trom the Union in 1708, to the Third Parliament 
of the United Kingdom in 1807, Lond. 8vo, 1807. 

t p. 765, col. i. anf? in the second line of the inscriptiom 
’. Bancrott " read “ Barcroitt.” 

is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
The Subscription for Staureo Covims for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Iwowx) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
ravour of Messns. Bett awn Daxoy, 186, Fuser Sraxer, E.C.; to whom 
ali Commcnications ror tras Evrron should be addressed. 
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Earatem.—/ 
“Capt. A. W 


“ Norges anp Queares”™ 


IMPORTING TEA without colour on the leaf 
prevents the o ves as in the usual kinds. 
ilorniman’s Tea is u a i alike. Sold 


Chinese fj assing 
packets by 2,280 Agents. 








